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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


King Manoel has left Lisbon and a Republic is pro- 
claimed. But is it a revolution? A conspiracy has beea 
successfully carried through ; a few regiments in Lisbon 
have proved disloyal ; and, after some bloodshed in the 
streets and a showy bombardment of the Royal Palace, 
Dr. Braga has announced that his Republic has been 
recognised by the people and by the army. Order, he 
says, is restored, and the dynasty of Braganca is 
deposed for ever. These events are ** the expression of 
the pride of an indomitable race and the redemption of 


the country ”’. 


Dr. Braga’s proclamation is for the ignorant. It is 
true that for the moment Portugal is a republic ; but the 
republic is not a revolution. There has been no social 


tures only were wanted. 


uprising ; no deep call for reform; and the new party is" | 


as corrupt and unprincipled as any that flourished in 
the bad old days when the parties agreed alternately to 
share the spoil. 
new age is not yet; 
Bragangas, 
sccial peace 


for all that the dynasty of the 
‘ maleficent and wilful disturbers of the 
’’, is for the moment proscribed. 


The trouble in Portugal again raises the problem of 
the small State. A corrupt clique has thrown the 
‘ountry into confusion to serve its own ends. There is 
fighting and bloodshed in the streets of an important 
city; and a thrill of disquiet runs through the Foreign 
Offices of Europe. It is preposterous: nor is it diffi- 
cult to see the remedy. The moral of it is that the small 
State will in the end have to be brought under some sort 
of international control. 
only possible way. 
anarchy and republicanism, sending away its kings and 
calling them back again as old Rome did with the popes, 
is a menace to the goodwili of the greater Powers. 


The people will soon discover that the | 


The drastic way is really the | 
The weak State that goes in for | 


King Manoel has come quickly to the heart of his 
trouble. ‘‘ I place myself in your hands, counting upon 
your patriotism and wisdom "’, he said to his Ministers at 
the beginning of his reign. These Ministers have been 
unequal to the trust. What we have heard so far of 
the voung King is all tothe good. But he was too early 
called upon to take up his task. The situation required 
the maturest statecraft and a complete knowledge of 
the evils of a public life peculiarly corrupt. King 
Manoel has not yet acquired the cynical wisdom which 
alone could carry him through. 


What will be the effect of the revolution on the 
Portuguese colonies? It is curious to reflect that 
Delagoa Bay would be British to-day but for the fears 
of revolution twenty-five years ago. Cecil Rhodes 
and Lord Rothschild had carried negotiations for 
purchase to a point where confirmation and signa- 
At the last moment the 
scheme was abandoned as the direct result of the action 
of the British Foreign Office. Pressure was brought 
to bear on England not to allow the purchase because 
it was believed it would mean a revolution in Portugal 
which would set alight all the revolutionary forces in 
Europe. That the story is true we know from Sir 
Thomas Fuller, who had it direct from the Foreign 
Office. A good many people in South Africa think if the 
purchase had taken place it would have averted the Boer 
War. 


Mr. Balfour’s speech, from the bustler’s standpoint, 
may be bad business. We, however, find true states- 
manship in it, good reasoning and sanity. One is 
impressed very much by what he says about the Con- 
ference. His remarks in this matter are of course no 
good in the world for electioneering, but the leader of 
a great constitutional party after all has another duty 
than that which relates to platforms and votes. In 
these times it is of the deepest importance that we 
should have our constitutional affairs in good working 
order ; the position of the party is of great importance, 
but the Crown and the stability of the Constitution are 
paramount. The work Mr. Balfour is doing here with 


zeal is of rare value. 
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We can see no sign of faltering or paltering in what 
Mr. Balfour says of colonial preference and a tariff; 
whilst, as to the new but now quite settled land policy 
of the Conservatives, he speaks with fervour, almost with 
heat—if anything, he seems to be a little ahead of his 
forward friends here. Yet, we notice, the critics are 
up in arms—or rather in words. It seems nothing will 
satisfy them, short of Mr. Balfour plastering himself 
over with posters announcing a perfectly ferocious daily 
campaign. He is not only to be told what he is to say, 
he is to be told the way in which he is to say it. Critics ? 
Ah, but these are not critics; they are censors. Mr. 
Redford’s scourge is mild compared with theirs. 


It is all meant well, and perhaps it does not 
do a great deal of harm preparing beforehand the 
speeches which Mr. Balfour is the last man on earth to 
make. Every vigorous party has perhaps some tur- 
bulence in the tail. Mr. Gladstone was not the weaker, 
his party was not the weaker, when Mr. Labouchere 
and his stalwarts in Parliament and the press made 
themselves into a formidable tail and behaved as if they 
wanted to go forward in front of the head. But now 
and then it becomes a little comical, this exceeding 
activity at the wrong end. In nature the tail no doubt 
avails greatly in steering the body; not so in human 
affairs. 


Payment of members, we should say, after this speech 
is completely off the bill. We have always disliked 
it, but there is no need to be truculent or triumphant 
against those who have thought otherwise. After all 
the suggestion has done no particular harm, no blood 
has been spilt—or, what is more important, no money 
has been spent—over it. It was put forward in good 
faith by loval members of the party, and it had the 
support of a politician brilliant, audacious, sure of a 
great place in the next Unionist Cabinet. We cannot 
as a party do without Mr. F. E. Smith—and would not 
if we could. 


It is no longer ‘‘ Go to, thou Duke ”’, it is ‘‘ Come, 
let me reason with thee ’’’. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is now in quite a sweet mood. He has put 
out an official notice that he is agreeable to meet various 
landowners and their representatives and explain points 
about the land tax which appear to have misled them. 
This is all very well. It is quite right that the Govern- 
ment should supply the answer—if they can—to all 
their own riddles when the taxpayer has given them 
up: but this ought to be made clear once and for all. 
When, if ever, all the difficulties of the new land-tax 
system have been made clear, those land taxes will 
remain as vicious as ever. 


The Government and the Radical press seem to think 
that the landowners and the Conservative party is 
merely set on ‘‘ making an ass of the Finance Act ’’. 
Let us admit candidly that we are not at all against 
making an ass of the Act. Ridicule, we think, will 
help a little to kill the Act, and to draw constant atten- 
tion to all the vague and perhaps meaningless, and 
certainly very badly worded, passages in the Act is to 
expose it to ridicule. But though in the end every 
plain man, thanks to the Government’s tardy explana- 
tions, were plainly to understand the land taxes, those 
taxes would be vicious and unjust as ever. So let Mr. 
Lloyd George explain as much as he will and try to 
smooth those ruffled small landowners who were Radical 
yesterday—but are perhaps a good deal less so to-day. 
The Conservative party will not the less fight the land 
taxes at every election. We feel sure now that when 
a Unionist Government comes in the taxes will have to 
go. No Conservative Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would dare draw from them. 


A correspondent of the ‘‘ Standard ”’ wittily suggests 
that Mr. Lloyd George should take as his motto the 


familiar device ‘‘ Liberal advances on house property ”’. 
We see that Mr. Wood, manager of the largest building 


society in England, has been flattered into the belief 
that the building societies ‘ve not much to fear from 
the land policy of the Government! Mr. Wood may 
not fear, but we have a shrewd notion that a great num- 
ber of poor small investors in the societies will view it 
otherwise. Cannot Mr. Wood see that this land policy, 
the joy of Mr. Snowden and the whole Socialist party 
in and out of Parliament, leads on to simple appropria- 
tion, if not checked? Mr. Wood thinks that to scare 
investors is ‘‘criminal’’. It is ‘‘ criminal *’ to lull 
them into a false sense of security. 


It may be Lord Beauchamp did not mean to be taken 
seriously in his bazaar-opening speech at Bromwich—a 
bazaar to collect money for the local Liberal caucus. 
‘* IT suppose ’’, he remarked lightly, ‘‘ there is hardly 
a case in which a man has got a rebate from his income 
tax in connexion, say, with his life insurance, in which 
he has not had to go through a process just as difficult 
as that of filling up Form 4”. (Laughter.) Lord 
Beauchamp, happy man, is above such worries of the 
humble as ‘life insurance. Life insurance is the un- 
interesting duty of those obscure workers who have 
no wealth, no personal means; who are taxed and 
rated to death by Governments who want to keep in 
office; who can save only a scrap each year—or can 
save nothing at all; and who have families to provide 
for in case of death. Still he might know that there 
really is no difficulty in getting the rebate ; and, more- 
over, the collectors are most obliging and will even 
remind small income-tax payers of their right if it has 
been overlooked. This is more ‘* courteous ”’ than 
reminding a man that if he does not look sharp about 
Form 4 he will be fined fifty pounds. 


At last stung by Mr. Butcher’s letters and speeches, 
and by the Conservative press, the Government has 
dared to send out a miserable little batch of Form Four 
papers in Ireland. The ‘‘ Times’ stated this week 
that several hundred forms had been sent out to ‘‘ urban 
districts *’. This we suppose is what Mr. Williams, of 
the National Liberal Club—‘‘ hot, hasty, Welsh Wil- 
liams ’’—means when he writes to upbraid Mr. Butcher 
and to say the form is being “‘ distributed *’ in Ireland ! 
The official snail in Ireland has shyly put out the tip of its 
horn. He may wish it well back again when presently 
the shillelagh of the Irish peasant proprietor begins to 
flourish about. 


Home Ruie all round and federation of the four 
kingdoms is beginning to catch on in the outlying por- 
tions of Great Britain and Ireland. A little while ago 
Scotland formally objected to being governed from 
Westminster, and Mr. Ure has taken up these cudgels 
as his own. It seems that a Prime Minister for Scot- 
land from Fife is an anomaly no patriotic Scotsman 
should endure. Mr. O’Connor speaks with a wider 
vision. He would have a separate Parliament for Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, just as there are 
separate Parliaments for the other dominions beyond the 
Trent—Canada, Australia and New Zealand. Mr. 
O’Connor is at present busy securing the approval of 
Canada for his project. When Canada approves, and 
Wales, and the other colonies, England will be quite 
alone. 


Did anyone seriously imagine that the Labour men 
would be put off with payment of members? Already 
the plan begins to look almost silly. The railwaymen 
in solemn congress have already said what they think of 
it. The clock, said one of their orators on Wednesday, 
has been ‘‘ put back through the manipulation of 
grasping, greedy parasites and bloodsucking vam- 
pires’’. They will have a reversal of the Osborne 
judgment or nothing at all; and neither political party 
need think it can stave off reversal by offering anything 
less. On Wednesday, too, we had Mr. Keir Hardie’s 
word for it that Mr. Balfour need not trouble to make up 
his mind about the payment. Neither he nor his col- 
leagues would have it at a gift. ‘‘ It was to be the whole 
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Bill and nothing but the Bill, and woe to those who stood 
in the way.”’ 


There has been yet another week of ebb and flow in 
Lancashire. Last Saturday the cotton employers locked 
out their men, and on Monday the mills were not 
running. Almost immediately we heard that work 
would probably be resumed within a week. Then Mr. 
Askwith was again hopeless, and again successful. 
Last week it all turned on whether George Howe should 
be allowed to work or not. This week the issue was 
narrowed yet more—to vanishing point. George Howe 
should be allowed to work—but where? And was he to 
have the job for the asking, or to have it without ? 
Surely at last Mr. Askwith may take a rest. It really 
looks as if Sisyphus had got his stone safely to the top. 
But the problem of Sisyphus was to keep it there. 


Should street-trading by boys and girls be altogether 
forbidden? We asked the question some weeks ago 
when the Committee of the Home Office appointed to 
consider the matter in 1903 issued their report. The 
inquiry proceeding this week into the bye-laws of the 
L.C.C. as to child Jabour suggests it again. The Com- 
mittee of the Home Office decided in July that street 
trading by children was so extremely injurious in every 
way that it should be prohibited absolutely. It unfits the 
child for steady work, and he is soon by temperament 
unfitted for anything but the shiftless career of living 
on his wits. The evidence brought out in the L.C.C. 
inquiry confirms the view of the Committee in every way. 
Boy labour or girl labour that fits the grown worker for 
steady employment is, perhaps, defensible; but the 
community that turns its children into the streets is 
simply making trouble for itself. 


Now that the German Socialists are for revolution the 
German National Liberals are for the Government. In 
each party there is a section which dreams of a united 
Left ; but neither Herr Bassermann at Cassel nor Herr 
Bebel at Magdeburg would hear of the idea. Things 
being as they are, Herr Bassermann is certainly right. 
Taxation at its heaviest and worst does less harm to 
industry than revolution, and the National Liberals are 
an industrial party. A little more rioting will make 
them the devoted servants of Herr von Bethmann Holl- 
weg. Even now they are certain to support the Govern- 
ment in the forthcoming discussions on the Septennial 
Army Bill. 


The appointment of M. Isvolsky as Russian Am- 
bassador in Paris is officially announced. Some Ger- 
man journals are endeavouring to make out that this 
is a colourable method of shelving him. But this is 
obviously absurd. Paris is above all an Embassy 
where Russia requires a vigilant and able representa- 
tive. It is by no means a ‘‘ cushion ’’ for an over- 
worked or disappointed Minister. There can, how- 
ever, be little doubt that M. Isvolsky has found the 
direction of foreign affairs rather irksome since the 
Bosnian episode, and he can be hardly the best man to 
keep matters on an easy footing with Count von 
Aerenthal, which is desirable just now, as Balkan 
prospects are by no means promising. 


So far as diplomatic experience goes, a better choice 
than M. Isvolsky could not be made. He has repre- 
sented Russia at Tokyo, Rome (the Vatican), and 
Copenhagen, and at the latter place he had of course 
every opportunity of associating on intimate terms 
with members of the imperial family. With the ex- 
ception of the unfortunate Balkan incident, where he 
Was out-manceuvred by Austrian and German diplo- 
macy, he did well, and he is persona grata to the French 
Government. Both he and his charming wife have 
many close ties with the best Parisian society, which, 
even under the Republic, is a considerable asset for a 
diplomat. 


Whatever view may be held in Western Europe, the 
Greeks at any rate are under no illusions as to the Young 


Turks. Five Cretans, of whom only two were Greek 
subjects, were elected to the Revisionist Assembly. Not 
so long ago they would have received a demonstrative 
welcome. As it is their election has been hurriedly 
annulled. One deputy alone protested, and his lan- 
guage produced a speech of anxious appeal from the 
Prime Minister. The Greeks, in fact, are doing all in 
their power to avoid giving offence to Turkey. Turkey, 
on the other hand, is spoiling for a quarrel. All she 
wants is a pretext; and this the Greeks are determined 
she shall not have. 


As usual China is a day late. Western nations are 
beginning to distrust the constitutional formule with 
which the nineteenth century hoped to solve all its pro- 
blems, and is relying more and more upon bureaucracy 
—efficient and well organised. China, however, pro- 
poses some years hence to have a Parliament whose 
germ is to be found in the National Assembly which has 
just met at Peking. It is not easy to see how China is 
going to become suddenly happy and prosperous just 
because she has made up her mind to have a Parliament. 
Her immediate need is material progress, and to achieve 
this she should reform her existing bureaucracy. The 
Officials are there to be reformed ; the Parliament is not. 
The officials have power ; the Parliament has yet to get 
it; and unpleasant things may happen in the meantime. 


It seems we have not heard the last of Dr. Cook. His 
disappearance was strategic, and he has by no means 
given up his claim to the North Pole. ‘‘ In due time I 
shall have an important message for the American 
people ’’, he tells us. Meantime, we are to believe, the 
Pole is his. Dr. Cook should not have let us get com- 
fortably used to the idea that it belonged to Commander 
Peary. We do not at all like the prospect of being again 
unsettled. A year ago we were open to conviction ; and 
Dr. Cook should not have disappeared if he meant to 
come up again. It was bad tactics. As he himself 
admits, ‘‘ a year from one’s country in these circum- 
stances is a long time ’’. But apparently it had_to be. 
‘“] was like a deer that had been driven into a cold 
stream. I simply had to get away from the perturbing 
conditions that surrounded me.’”’ 


The battle honours and distinctions, hitherto the 
cherished possession of our fighting regiments, are in 
future to be worn by Militia corps. This is merely 
typical of the degrading process going on so merrily 
in our Army. Mr. Haldane will probably say that his 
‘* military advisers ’’ recommended the change. The 
more discredit to them. The composition of the Army 
Council is such as to make it singularly unfit to deal 
with such a matter. The first member, as a Royal 
Engineer, and the fourth, as an Artilleryman, belong 
to corps which neither have colours nor do they carry 
the names of battles on their appointments. The two 
civilian members of the Council would naturally know 
little or nothing about it, nor would the Secretary, who 
passed his military life in the Army Service Corps, be 
much better qualified to give an opinion. The two 
military members who have any practical knowiedge of 
the case are thus in a distinct minority. 


It is freely said that the man who could and should 
have prevented this preposterous step was the late 
Adjutant-General, but that for reasons of his own he 
elected to give it his unqualified support. Of course, 
it will be argued that since the Militia is now styled the 
‘* Special Reserve ’’ of the Regulars, and is to supply 
them with drafts in our next big war, it is well that they 
should sail under the same colours. But this is mere 
special pleading. It would surely have been wiser 
to wait until after the next big war had proved whether 
this precious scheme was a success. In this case the 
battle honours or some distinctions might perhaps 
have been granted as a reward for past services. To 
give them now to be worn on the colours of these 
Militia battalions and on the appointments of the officers 
is really absurd. 
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Apropos of the criticisms which were passed on the 
unsatisfactory part the aeroplane played in the recent 
military manceuvres, a memorandum of the War Office 
published on Tuesday is interesting. The Balloon 
School at Farnborough is to be enlarged and aero- 
planing taken up without neglecting the dirigibles. 
That there was no organised body at the manceuvres 
acting with the troops operating in the field was the 
point of the criticisms. The point of the memorandum 
is that this defect is to be remedied by the creation of a 
body of expert airmen, both officers and men, from 
which units capable of acting with troops operating in 
the neld can be drawn. 


Lord Kitchener in his speech at the Middlesex Hos- 
pital joined the British and the Indian public together in 
a comparison which does not flatter either the one or 
the other, especially the British. In India medical 
science is burdened in applying methods of disease pre- 
vention by the prejudices of caste and religion. In 
England it is hampered by public ignorance and 
stupidity. We do not understand that Lord Kitchener 
was reflecting on the medical profession itself when he 
spoke of England lagging behind other nations and of 
what America had achieved ** in so apparently hopeless 
an area as the Isthmus of Panama ’’. He must have 
meant the British public as he acknowledged an im- 
provement in the interest taken by it in the prevention 
of tuberculosis, the treatment of cancer, and bacterio- 
logical research. Lord Kitchener related his experience 
of what medical science had done in India, especially in 
preventing enteric, cholera, and malaria. If Lord 
Kitchener's confidence in what can be done to prevent 
disease were made known to the public, nothing would 
impress it more. His is just the kind of opinion that 
would strike it. 


The close of the Long Vacation is so near, the Courts 
opening on the 12th, that all the changes in the 
judiciary should now be made. Nevertheless there are 
at least rumours that something else may happen. Mr. 
Justice Jelf’s retirement owing to ill health has naturally 
led to speculation about further possibilities in this way. 
It was remembered that Lord Collins had also been ill 
and guessing began as to his retirement and as to who 
would be his successor in the House of Lords. It may 
be hoped the guessing is premature, as Lord Collins’ 
retirement would be a misfortune. Still the fact that no 
decision is announced is not conclusive, as the House of 
Lords does not begin to sit until a fortnight or so after 
the sittings of the Supreme Court begin. The Attorney- 
General ‘* chaffed ’’ about the matter in a speech a day 
or two ago, without actually denying the rumour that he 
was to go to the House of Lords. The Master of the 
Rolls, Lord Justice Cozens-Hardy, the representative of 
Nonconformity on the Bench and so a protégé of the 
Government, is also mentioned. 


The Lord Chamberlain may not be ‘‘ an agricultural 
labourer ’’—he confessed as much when he sat in the 
House as Mr. ‘* Bobby ’? Spencer—but surely Mr. 
Housman tends to belittle his attainments in other fields. 
Mr. Housman says in a letter to the ‘‘ Times ’’ that 
he supposes the Lord Chamberlain has mistaken 
Brougham’s speeches in the State Trial for his—Mr. 
Housman’s. We fancy, however, that the Lord Cham- 
berlain may know better than that. After all, how- 
ever Mr. Housman may scorn such a training, Earl 
Spencer was at Harrow and Trinity, and has been in 
the House of Commons and in the Government and in 
the Household. He has, therefore, conceivably mixed 
with men who know somewhat about things. Mr. Hous- 
man really should allow the Lord Chamberlain so much. 


Talking of Brougham, Mr. Housman, being familiar 
with his speeches in the Trial, will recall the saying : 
‘““The English law demands, what common sense 
approves, that every man shall be considered innocent 


till he is proved to be guilty Thus Brougham at 
this stage would have been bound by common sense 
and law alike to regard the Lord Chamberlain as 
innocent. 


MR. BALFOUR’S 


ERTAIN Unionists, who occupy themselves in 
persistently ‘* crabbing ’’ the Unionist leaders, 
affect to be deeply disappointed with Mr. Balfour’s 
Edinburgh address. These ardent souls have been 
clamouring for a ‘‘ fighting ’’ speech—whatever that 
means—and are annoyed because they have not got it. 
Well, there are different ways of fighting. One method 
is for a leader to stand up in front of the trenches, wave 
his sword, and loudly defy the foe. This may inspirit 
his followers, but is not regarded favourably by modern 
tacticians. Another system is for the leader, after 
duly reconnoitring the hostile position, to work out a 
careful plan of campaign, and explain to kis subordi- 
nates the weak points of the enemy’s defences and their 
own most practicable lines of advance. This is what 
Mr. Balfour does, and it seems to us a more useful 
function of leadership than if he ‘* fought ’’ after the 
manner, let us say, of Mr. Lloyd George, and substituted 
furious objurgation of his opponents for argument and 
exposition. 

Mr. Balfour has at any rate given the Opposition 
a useful lead and a good workable programme. He 
provides Unionist speakers and writers with several 
points to which they can profitably devote their atten- 
tion. Towards the Parliamentary Conference he main- 
tains the only decorous and correct attitude. The nego- 
tiations may break down, probably they will; but it is 
not right for the party chiefs to assume that they will 
fail, and in the meanwhile they are quite entitled to con- 
gratulate themselves that a serious attempt has been 
made to settle a great constitutional question on other 
than merely partisan lines. It will be time enough to 
fight—as desperately as anybody pleases—when it ts 
found that compromise is impossible, and that the 
fate of parliamentary government has to be decided by 
the judgment of the electors. 

On the other great political question, the question of 
the Empire, Mr. Balfour is concise but completely 
explicit. ‘I look forward ’’, he says, ‘* with increas- 
ing hope to the reform of our fiscal system.’’ That 
ought to cheer the *‘ stalwarts *’ of Tariff Reform, par- 
ticularly as Mr. Balfour's hope is based on the increas- 
ing urgency of Imperial Preference. Every day, as he 
points out, makes the *‘ scornful and negative attitude ”’ 
of the Government more untenable. Events are moving 
fast, especially in Canada, and the sands are running 
out. If we are to restrain the great mercantile interests 
in the Colonies, who are urging closer fiscal arrange- 
ments with foreign Powers, we must give them the 
alternative of commercial union with the Mother 
Country. Mr. Balfour dwelt very happily on the appo- 
siteness of the Report on Trade Relations between the 
West Indies and Canada. The commission was pre- 
sided over by Lord Balfour of Burleigh, and it included 
Lord Islington, who perhaps will be better recognised as 
Sir John Dickson Poynder. Both are strong Free 
Traders, one is a Liberal. But the Commissioners 
were unanimous in holding that Preference as between 
the Dominion and these islands is altogether legiti- 
mate and eminently desirable. If a Preferential Tariff 
system may be set up within the Empire, why must it 
stop with the Colonies themselves? Why is inter- 
Imperial preference ruinous heresy, when inter-Colonial 
preference may be blessed by orthodox Free Traders? 
The danger on which Mr. Balfour lays his finger is 
real and imminent. Canada cannot be required to 
knock for an indefinite period at a door which has been 
‘banged and bolted’. In fact, Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
is constantly explaining, she has no intention of knock- 
ing. Butshe has presented her gift of favoured markets 
to the other members of the Empire, and will at length 
grow weary of seeing that gift received without 
response or equivalent by the greatest of the Empire’s 
markets. Then the banging and bolting will be on 
the other side, and the Dominion will withdraw an 
offer that has been so little appreciated. Something 
like a crisis will be reached at the Imperial Conference 
next year. It will be almost our last chance of obtain- 
ing a union of the Empire secured by bonds of com- 
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merce as well as by the ties of sentiment and loyalty. 
It is all-important that this momentous assembly shall 
be more fruitful of results than its predecessors: that 
it shall not confine itself to a mere barren statement and 
re-statement of opposite points of view. Mr. Balfour 
rightly insists that this priceless opportunity must not 
be lost, that something effectual must be accomplished 
in the direction of fiscal unity. If we have any com- 
plaint to make of his leadership here it is that he does 
not go further and bring home to all Unionists the 
paramount necessity of holding that Conference with 
a Conservative Prime Minister and Secretary of State 
at Downing Street. There may be many good reasons 
why the Unionists should not be anxious to hurry on 
the General Election. But against all the arguments 
for delay may be set this: that there ought to be, 
if by any possibility the end can be attained, a change 
of Government in the United Kingdom before the dele- 
gates from the oversea States arrive to meet our 
Ministers in Conference. 

Imperial and fiscal questions apart, the next election 
will turn mainly on the land. The Budget has made 
that imperative if there were no other reasons. The 
Liberal policy—as that indiscreetly candid person Mr. 
Ure has once again taken occasion to explain—is one 
of predatory taxation et preterea nihil. The land is 
to be plundered and despoiled to the utmost limit. 
When the Exchequer has done with the owner, small 
or large, there will be nothing left for him but a mis- 
cellaneous assortment of Inland Revenue ‘‘ forms ’”’ 
Against this policy of confiscation the Unionist chief 
sets the ideal of a large extension of ownership in 
freehold. The congestion of the cities, that exuberant 
source of national degeneration and national deteriora- 
tion, is to be corrected by re-creating the vanished 
English peasantry. The population is to be wedded 
anew to the soil by the multiplication of small owners 
who will not be mere occupiers. That ‘* magic of 
property ’’ which has revived agriculture in France, 
Germany, Denmark, Belgium, must be applied broad- 
cast to Britain. The small freeholder cannot exist and 
thrive without aid and co-operative effort. Government 
assistance must be given either directly or through land 
banks, and co-operation will supply the farmer and 
peasant proprietor with the capital, skilled advice, and 
means of transport which he cannot provide for himself. 
Here is the alternative to the programme which was 
eutlined in last vear’s mischievous Finance Act, and 
to the propaganda of the Labour party. Armed with 
it Unionist candidates will come before the electors 
with a great national scheme of constructive reform, a 
scheme which will solve the worst of our social prob- 
lems, and only needs to be strenuously advocated to 
inspire enthusiasm. If the forward spirits of Conserva- 
tism want a ‘‘ cry ’’ they can have none better than that 
which their leader has sounded, in quiet but confident 
tones. 

One other topic Mr. Balfour put in its proper place. 
Rather too much has been made of the payment of mem- 
bers of Parliament by some hasty Unionists, prematurely 
scared by the Osborne judgment and its results. No 
great harm, as Mr. Balfour admits, has been done by 
raising the question. But it is not a matter of the first 
importance, and there is not the smallest need to rush at 
it with the impetuosity manifested in some quarters. 
Of course Unionists can have nothing to do with the 
reversal of the Osborne judgment. That decision, pro- 
nounced by the highest tribunal in the land, is not only 
eminently legal, but in accordance with equity and 
common sense. If Ministers choose to unmake the law 
for the benefit of the trade union ‘‘ bosses ’’ they can 
only be assured beforehand of unswerving Unionist 
resistance. But the Opposition are under no obligation 
to provide so ill-judged an alternative as the payment of 
members, and it is just as well that Mr. Balfour has 
quietly but firmly waved the proposal aside. It teems 
with objections of all kinds. It would lower the whole 
tone of our public life and alter for the worse the rela- 
tions between members and their constituents. The 
well-to-do legislator would be expected to pay back his 
salary in the form of subscriptions and contributions to 


local objects. The poor man would earn his wages by 
cultivating the favour of the most numerous body of his 
paymasters : he would become, as he is in France, an 
electoral expert, whose main business in life it would be 
to keep together the composite flock of voters on whom 
he depends for a livelihood. “And all these evils would 
be incurred for what purpose? Simply to get into Par- 
liament a few independent Labour men who could be 
brought in quite easily by other means. There was 
really no occasion to put forward the project, and Mr. 
Balfour has acted judiciously in declaring against it at 
the outset. 


LIBERALS AND THE LABOUR PLEDGE. 


= Labour party is getting on. It has some- 

times been criticised as wanting in the wisdom of 
the serpent. But under the astute guidance of Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald it is rapidly freeing itself from 
this reproach. Its latest move is one which the most 
experienced political wire-pullers may well admire. 
Faced by the threatened loss of a large part of its 
financial resources, it has devised a ‘‘ compromise ”’ 
which leaves the essential features of the situation 
precisely as they were, and yet gives to its Liberal 
allies a more or less plausible excuse for the customary 
surrender. 

Let us recall the broad facts of the case as they exist 
to-day. The Labour party is a political party like any 
other, with a programme and an organisation of the 
ordinary type, except that the nominal leader holds 
office for a term of years and party meetings are more 
frequent than they are with the Unionists and Radicals. 
The Labour men accept ali the usual doctrines of the 
extreme Radicals, such as Disestablishment and Dis- 
endowment of the Church, abolition of the House of 
Lords, and adult suffrage. In addition they advocate 
the nationalisation of the land, canals and ratlways as 
a prelude to the socialisation of all the means of pro- 
duction and distribution. No doubt they recommend 
these proposals largely on the ground that they will 
benefit the poorer classes of the community. That is an 
object which all parties have at heart. But neither the 
Labour party nor any other party openly professes to 
desire legislation which will benefit one class at the 
expense of the prosperity of the whole country. On the 
contrary, each party urges as the chief reason for the 
adoption of its policy that it will make for the well-being 
of every section of the nation. In other words, the 
Labour party is a Socialist party exactly like the 
Socialist parties in other countries. So far, it does 
not differ from the Social Democrats of Germany, for 
instance, in any important matter except that it has 
adopted a much more attractive and misleading title. 
But in England Socialism as such commands very 
little electoral support. Therefore to obtain votes 
and also funds the Labour Socialists invented and 
carried out an exceedingly simple and successful plan. 
By great and unremitting exertions they have secured 
the control of the trade unions and are thus enabled to 
compel every trade unionist to subscribe to their party 
funds upon pain of losing all the benefits arising from 
membership of his trade union, and even in many cases 
employment in his trade. But among the trade 
unionists there are many who profoundly disapprove of 
Socialism, are convinced Conservatives and _ bitterly 
resent being made to finance political propaganda 
which they believe to be disastrous to the best in- 
terests of the country. That is the grievance, and 
the only grievance which induced Mr. Osborne, 
with a courage and love of liberty characteristic 
of his race, to bring his celebrated action. It is 
quite true that as part of the machinery of its organ- 
isation the Labour party requires all its members to 
sign a document setting forth the main items of its 
programme and binding the signatories to obey the 
party Whips. The Labour men do so to bring home to 
men not very conversant with politics what member- 
ship of a modern political party really means. In itself 
the signature is of no particular value. It does not 
pretend to be a legal contract enforceable by injunction 
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or damages. The only way in which a recalcitrant 
signatory of the Labour pledge can be coerced into 
obedience is by ousting him from his seat. So long 
as the dominating clique can accomplish that result 
party discipline is secure without the pledge. If it 
cannot be accomplished, the pledge is not worth the 
paper upon which it is written. 

In these circumstances it is to us amazing to 
read articles in serious organs of Liberal opinion 
solemnly declaring that the abandonment of the pledge 
by the Labour party makes a complete difference in the 
situation. They have, indeed, the authority of Lord 
Shaw for this contention in his judgment in the House 
of Lords. That learned lord, with an_ effrontery 
characteristic of an ex-Lord Advocate and ex-colleague 
of his egregious successor, pretended to be very shocked 
at the want of independence in the Labour party. 
What, says he, are members of Parliament not to be 
free? Are they to be coerced or constrained into 
voting at the bidding of others? What an unheard-of 
thing! Is not this to cut at the root of ‘‘ one of the 
chief glories of the Constitution, making this island 
the envy of less happier lands *’? It is doubtful if 
British cant ever achieved a greater triumph. Here 
is a man, who till a very few months ago was a mem- 
ber of the Lower House, pretending that the ordinary 
member of Parliament always votes according to his 
conscience and is never subject to coercion or con- 
straint if he threatens to vote against his party. If 
Lord Shaw really believes that, he has acquired the 
faculty of judicial ignorance with astonishing rapidity. 

The truth is that the independence of members of 
Parliament is little more nowadays than a constitutional 
fiction. Here and there a few politicians may be found 
who still believe in its existence, and from time to time 
one of them may be foolish enough to act on his belief. 
If he does so, he is quickly relegated to private life, and 
informed’ more or less openly that he cannot hope to 
re-enter Parliament till he abandons such antiquated 
conceptions of public duty. This very controversy has 
produced an excellent example of the lengths to which 
the subservience of members has been carried. Mr. 
F. E. Smith, one of the very few unofficial members of 
the Opposition of real ability, expressed the opinion 
that the position created by the Osborne judgment 
necessitated a reversal of the traditional Unionist atti- 
tude towards payment of members. We certainly do not 
complain of those who disagree with him, for that has 
always been our opinion, and we are glad to find that 
Mr. Balfour takes the same view. But Mr. Smith’s 
critics are not content with replying to his arguments. 
They vigorously denounce him for venturing to have 
any opinion on the subject at all until his leaders have 
spoken, and the poor gentleman has been “‘ coerced or 
constrained ’’ into a promise that he will obediently 
accept whatever his leader may decide! And yet, ac- 
cording to Lord Shaw, Mr. Smith is free and inde- 
pendent ; but if he had signed a pledge beforehand to do 
what he is now doing he would have been a conspirator 
against the most sacred principles of the Constitution. 

We entirely agree with Mr. Ramsay Macdonald that 
the abandonment of the Labour pledge makes no real 
difference in the situation. Labour members, in the 
future as in the past, will still be bound to vote for a 
Socialist programme on pain of losing their seats, and 
but for the Osborne judgment Liberal and Conservative 
trade unionists would still be compelled to subscribe 
towards a political propaganda of which they profoundly 
disapproved. That is a condition of affairs which must 
be intolerable to anyone who still believes in political 
liberty. The course of Unionists is at any rate clear. 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s outspoken declaration at 
Birmingham has been followed by an equally clear 
pronouncement by Mr. Balfour at Edinburgh. The 
leader of the Opposition rightly says that the state of 
things sought to be established by the Labour Socialists 
is ‘‘ worse than anything that can be quoted from the 
worst times of representative government ’’, and that 
‘*no power has ever been exercised as great or as 
tyrannical ’’ as the power which Mr. Keir Hardie and 
his friends claim to exercise over their fellow-workmen. 


These are strong words, but in our opinion not one whit 
too strong for the facts of the case. To demand that 
men should pay for the support of political doctrines of 
which they disapprove is bad enough. To use the 
machinery of the trade unions to deprive them, if they 
refuse, of their savings and even of their means of liveli- 
hood is the acme of political tyranny. Such a pro- 
ceeding, if persisted in, must, one would think, end in 
the disruption of the trade unions themselves. In any 
case, it is one to be resisted to the very utmost. 


THE LISBON CONSPIRACY. 

7 who deplored, two-and-twenty months ago, 

the mildness of King Manoel’s advisers in dealing 
with the murderers of his Royal father and brother 
have been justified by this week’s event. When the 
monarchist coalition of Admiral Feireira do Amaral 
thwarted a genuine inquiry into an affair which had 
shocked the world, the Admiral’s supporters seem to 
have honestly believed that they were disarming opposi- 
tion. As usual, mildness has been taken for weakness. 

What the next settlement is to be, whether monar- 
chical or republican, is not easy to say. A hundred 
vears ago the Bragancas left the country : and it may 
be that King Manoel will be compelled to do this also, 
leaving Portugal to undergo a brief, bitter experience 
of Republicanism in order that she may learn the lesson 
which Spain has learned already. He may, on the other 
hand, rally to himself the lovalist elements and strive to 
hold the throne after the kingly fashion of Portugal's 
first monarch, Affonso Henriques, by the power of the 
sword. It is a mistake to believe that there is no 
fighting chivalry left in the valleys of Tras-os-Montes. 
As individuals the Portuguese are the softest-hearted 
men and women in the world, idolising children and 
refusing to allow a horse or, if they can help it, even the 
bull himself to be scratchgd im the bull-ring. Yet, 
although they will not wantonly kill a fly, these same 
people are as ready as any to kill each other or 
be killed themselves for the sake of a_ political 
ideal. Until two generations ago there were still to 
be found in Portugal ‘‘ Sebastianistas *’, or believers 
in the glorious second advent of that romantic and 
ineffective King Sebastian who disappeared under 
the onslaught of the Moors more than three hundred 
years ago, on the fatal field of Alcacer-Kibir. There 
are old people still living in Oporto who remember the 
long siege of their city and the copious bteud-shedding 
in the war between the Constitutionalist and the Abso- 
lutist branches of the Braganca dynasty. Nor were 
these by any means the last battles. It is therefore 
premature to say, aS sO many newspapers said last 
Thursday morning, that the House of Braganca has 
ceased to reign. 

In contemplating any such militant rally of loyalists 
one must not, however, leave out of account the exist- 
ence of a personage known to King Manoel’s supporters 
as the Pretender, but to the ‘‘ Legitimist Kalendar ”’ 
as his Most Faithful Majesty Dom Miguel II., King of 
Portugal and the Algarves. With the passing of years 
the Miguelite claims had come to be so lightly regarded 
that the claimant himself quite recently made a con- 
ditional renunciation of the throne. But he is entitled 
to argue that a new situation has arisen. And he is rich. 
He and his family own immensely valuable lands and 
houses which have enabled them to subsidise a Miguelite 
newspaper in Lisbon for very many years. War is 
expensive ; but the controller of so much cash and credit 
can, if it seem worth his while, protract guerrilla opera- 
tions among the northern mountains until the republic 
has miserably failed. By so doing he would not 
himself regain the throne; but he might save it for his 
kinsman and thus retain for his own Bragan¢a name the 
prestige of a reigning house. 

To those unacquainted with Portuguese affairs such 
a discussion of the potentialities of Miguelite money 
may sound ignoble. But in Portuguese politics money 
does count; and now it will count more than ever. 
The Republican movement is sordid to the core. People 
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whose mere sense of humour should teach them 
better profess themselves ‘‘ stirred ’’ by the turgid 
manifesto wherein Doctor Theophilo Braga has apostro- 
phised the new heavens and the new earth into which 
Portugal is immediately to be transformed. ‘‘ On this 
day ’’, cries the Most Illustrious Senhor Doctor, ‘‘ the 
beneficent aspiration of a régime of liberty rises 
juminous in its virgin essence.’’ The truth is that the 
new Republic is as much the product of engineering, 
as much a thing bought with money, as any imaginable 
Miguelite revival. For years the Portuguese Repub- 
lican propagandists have disposed of large funds. Will 
anyone who knows the country believe that ‘‘ O 
Seculo ’’, the most widely circulated halfpenny paper in 
Portugal, passed into the Republican service without 
money and without price? ‘‘ O Seculo ”’ originally won 
its circulation on a policy of news without controversy 
and on a practice of giving, to use its own phrase, “‘a 
rain of coupons ”’ entitling the holders of lucky numbers 
to prizes ranging from a half-crown locket to a villa 
at the seaside. Very quietly, however, the paper began 
to give more and more expansive notices of monar- 
chical scandals and of indignation meetings of the 
Republican party. Indeed, it was a lying ‘* Seculo”’ 
placard about the death of Dr. Bombarda which pre- 
cipitated this week’s revolution. A similar course was 
taken with other journals; and at the same time no 
expense was spared to hurt Conservative papers like the 
** Palavra ’’ of Oporto and the Nationalist ‘‘ Portugal ”’ 
of Lisbon. Nor were funds poured out in Portugal alone. 
Whenever it became necessary for Senhor Magalhaes 
dz Lima or any other Republican publicist to seek 
change of air on account of press or other political 
offences, the martyr’s exile was made easy for him. 
Once in Paris he made straight for a pleasant haunt 
near the Folies Bergéres, where he was sure to find a 
crowd of young South Americans with hearts and purses 
wide open to his needs. ‘‘ Citizens!’’, continues the 
manifesto of President Braga, ‘‘ let this moment be the 
beginning of an epoch of austere morality and of 
immaculate justice.’’ It will take more than a manifesto 
to make the habitués of the house near the Folies 
Bergéres come to terms with austerity. To put it 
plainly, a good deal of money has been sunk in order 
to bring about this week’s events, and it is in a high 
degree unlikely that Dr. Braga’s colleagues will deal 
permanently in austere morality and immaculate justice. 
The Republican conspiracy is the conspiracy of an 
interested clique. It is not the movement of a patriotic 
party goaded to desperation by governmental tyranny 
or possessed with a fervour of reform. Portugal will 
outgrow the Republicans. But what will happen in the 
immediate future is hard to say. 


MANY PRESCRIPTIONS. 


HE London medical student is a serious person, 
and, however he may at times cultivate the lighter 
side, he begins the autumn session in a strenuous 
mood. The eminent persons who, in accordance 
with old custom, are called on to give him general 
advice in the opening addresses have to reckon with an 
eager and critical audience. The many prescriptions 
oficred to the students at the London Medical Schools 
this week fall readily into three groups: those by dis- 
tinguished laymen, those by distinguished medical men, 
and that by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 

Lord Kitchener, as was to be expected from a man of 
his practical character, prescribed work, not for its own 
sake, not for its share in advancing knowledge, nor 
for its effect on character, but in a fashion very appeal- 
ing to young men: as a preparation for a definite place 
in the business of the world. I will tell you (he said, 
in effect) where you are wanted if you will get yourselves 
ready. The Army needs medical men, not merely for 
the heroic service of war, first aid under fire, and the 
pitiful care of the wounded, but in war and in peace, in 
camp and in barracks, to keep it an efficient machine. 
Soldiery is not all an affair of desperate assault and 


cunning strategy, but a sedulous guardianship of the 
health of the men, in which combatant and non- 
combatant officers must combine to secure hygienic 
conditions, to lower the sick rate and ward off epidemics. 
India, vast and populous, teems with problems, partly 
administrative, but at their root medical. Lord 
Kitchener was able to tell his audience that the ratio of 
the Army in India ineffective from ‘‘ constantly sick, 
invalided, and deaths ’’, had been reduced by fifty per 
cent. in the last ten years, and that in particular enteric 
fever was now yielding to improved sanitation and pre- 
ventive inoculation. The loss from malaria, however, 
remained almost untouched. Lord Kitchener drew a 
comparison, to our disadvantage, between the success 
of the Americans at Panama in practically stopping 
malaria and yellow fever and our lack of success in 
India. We do not agree that the comparison was just, 
as the conditions of what is practically an encampment 
in an empty country and an alien body in a crowded 
population are very different. Lord Kitchener, more- 
over, might have added that in the case of Panama the 
American administrators accepted and carried out the 
advice of their scientific experts—a procedure which 
would be novel in India. But, however this may be, we 
congratulate the students of the Middlesex Hospital on 
having heard Lord Kitchener, and we do not doubt 
that many of them gained a real encouragement and 
stimulation. 

The medical addresses appealed to the interest and 
imagination of the students by laying before them the 
results of new work, and letting them realise that 
medicine is not a definite body of knowledge to be 
acquired, but a science in the making. Dr. Mott’s 
Huxley Lecture at Charing Cross Hospital was a 
masterly exposition of the results that are being gained 
by modern study of the insane, and in particular of those 
achieved by the lecturer himself and his colleagues at the 
London County Council asylum at Claybury. Hitherto 
it has been a belief rather than a proved fact that there 
was a connexion between inheritance and insanity ; by 
careful scrutiny of the family relationships of the huge 
number of insane patients in the various London County 
Council institutions Dr. Mott has been able to show that 
there are more blood relations amongst these than could 
be expected in any chance assemblage of similar num- 
bers. He distinguished between inherited insanities and 
acquired insanities such as those produced by specific 
disease, general paralysis of the insane, chronic alco- 
holism and so forth; but was specially careful to point 
out that even in hereditary insanity, like hereditary 
alcoholism, two sets of factors are involved. Not the 
acquired result, but the disposition to acquire it, is 
transmitted ; the inborn tendency and the external con- 
ditions that foster it must co-operate. Dr. Hutchison, 
at the London Hospital, delivered the annual 
Schorstein Lecture, founded in memory of a man 
who was a distinguished classical graduate of Oxford 
(and an occasional contributor to the SaruRDAY REVIEW) 
before he became physician to the hospital. Dr. 
Hutchison dealt with a curious and obscure disease of 
children, most common in first-born males and, still 
more strange, specially common in the families of 
medical men. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle gave the students of 
S. Mary’s a fine variety entertainment. He described 
his own medical career, explained that when he was 
young he believed that mind and spirit were secretions 
of the brain as bile is the secretion of the liver, but that 
now, in his mellow age, he believed in dogma and that 
every law implied a law-maker—as if the former were 
less of a dogma than the latter. He proceeded to give 
a very pleasing popular lecture on recent advances in 
medicine, the details of which his hearers will have 
abundant subsequent opportunity of correcting. The 
London students have had many advisers : we commend 
to them the straightforward exhortation of Lord 
Kitchener and the stimulating expositions of Dr. Mott 
and Dr. Hutchison. 
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THE REJECTED DRAMATIST. 


R. HOUSMAN is his own champion, and very 
much in earnest about it. But is it politic to 
be making all this noise? We have all made up our 
minds about the Censor. He is not an efficient institu- 
tion. He is not common sense. He is not even 
British; for it is a tradition that a British institution 
shall not be secret and irresponsible. A British in- 
Stitution may be stupid, but it must not be stupid in 
camera. Something will be done with the Censor in 
the Government’s good time, or in the good time of 
Governments yet unborn. Already a Royal Commis- 
sion has been at some pains to give the Censor a bad 
name; and, as soon as we decently can, we shall pro- 
ceed to bar him. Meantime let us be fair. 

For, to speak truth, the Censor—or is it the Lord 
Chamberlain ?—has not been too fairly treated in this 
matter of Mr. Housman’s play. He has banned a play, 
and everybody has at once condemned him. We know 
very little about the play he has banned, and what we 
know Mr. Housman has told us. Yet ‘* everybody *’ has 
agreed to fall ferociously upon the man who killed it. 
Mr. Housman has told us some of the things his play 
does not contain. There is Mr. Housman’s word for it 
that his play does not attack religion, morals, or the 
institution of monarchy; that George IV. is blackened 
not directly, but only by way of implication ; and that it 
contains no unpleasant details of a divorce-court charac- 
ter. Also we know a few positive facts about the play 
—that it ‘‘ deals throughout with a situation of shame 
and agony for which . . . the conduct and character 
of George IV. are shown to be immediately respon- 
sible ’’; and that it contains ‘‘ an exposition of the 
unequal treatment which under the law of this country 
is still meted out to women both in the divorce courts 
and in Parliament ’’. These facts are enough to show 
that Mr. Housman has taken for his theme a subject 
which required the very greatest tact and delicacy in 
the treatment. We do not suggest that Mr. Housman 
is not equal to dealing with it in the best possible 
manner. He may have been guilty of no single error of 
taste or judgment in developing his thesis. But it is 
perhaps as well to point out that Mr. Housman’s friends 
and champions have been rather ready to take all this 
for granted. Mr. Housman has all the taste and all 
the judgment. The Lord Chamberlain has nore! The 
Lord Chamberlain not only has no taste and no judg- 
ment: he has never read any history! For Mr. Hous- 
man pertly suggests that the Lord Chamberlain 
censored his play because he could not sift the 
Brougham from the Housman. “‘ I can only imagine ”’, 
writes Mr. Housman, ‘‘ that the Censor, and behind 
his back the Lord Chamberlain, knew so little of the 
subject with which they were dealing that they believed 
all Brougham’s speeches to be my own; and, having 
first adorned me with that resplendent compliment, 
therein found justification for the ban which has been 
laid upon my play.’’ Mr. Housman, it seems, is privi- 
leged to say these saucy things. He is in the happy 
position of a champion fighting for a cause already won. 
The Censor is fallen upon righteous days and upon 
righteous tongues. He must not have the benefit of 
any doubt. 

Thus it was that Mr. Rudolf Besier, Mr. Haddon 
Chambers, Mr. Alfred Sutro, Mr. Somerset Maugham, 
with fourteen other playwrights of good repute, at 
once proceeded to back up Mr. Housman without pre- 
vious inquiry. Mr. Housman has written a play flaw- 
less in taste and manner; and the wicked Censor has 
robbed him of his laurels and of his royalties. It is 
absurd to imagine that the Censor—or even the Lord 
Chamberlain—can have anything to say for himself. 
Obviously this is just another chance to smite the 
Philistines—Mr. Housman being the jawbone of an 
ass. Of course the gentlemen who sign the letter 
in the ‘‘ Times ’’ may possibly have read Mr. Hous- 
man’s play. It is just conceivable that they are 
not judging the Lord Chamberlain quite unheard : con- 
ceivable, but not very credible. We cannot think that 
these eighteen gentlemen assembled one evening in a 


room to hear Mr. Housman read his play; or that Mr. 
Housman sent his play through the post to the eighteen 
addresses ; or even that Mr. Housman has spoken con- 
fidentially with all these eighteen gentlemen as to the 
play’s merits and purposes. All this assumes a touch- 
ing freemasonry among playwrights too perfect to be 
believed. We will assume, till the contrary is affirmed, 
that the signatories of the letter are as ignorant as we 
of the tone and manner of the play. Then, surely, 


the letter was a little premature. After all, the 
Censor may be right for once. He has so often 
been wrong; and there is a law of averages. No 


man is infallible in being wrong any more than 
in being right. If the Censor is right, his enemies 
have chosen the wrong time to make a fuss. The 
jawbone will break in their hands. It is quite pos- 
sible that the Censor had a flash of genuine inspiration 
when he banned this play; that he went to the Lord 
Chamberlain and pointed out it was time to let poor 
George IV. alone. If he really did this, we can forgive 
him for some of his lapses in the past. For we have had 
enough of George IV. : we weary of that theme. If Mr. 
Redford really did ban the play because the theme was a 
little overdone, we are quite ready to back him up as a 
good fellow. Only it is a pity he does not do it more 
often. 

Mr. Redford must be in sore need of comfort. 
impossible to believe that the letter in the ‘‘ Times 
has not seriously wounded him. Among the names at 
the foot there is one peculiarly painful to see—the name 
of Mr. Jerome K. Jerome. It is related of King 
Henry II. that when he signed his last treaty at Tours 
he read the names at the foot with indifference till he 
happened upon that of his favourite son John. Then 
he turned his face to the wall and died. Mr. Redford 
must have felt something of this when he arrived at 
the name of Mr. Jerome K. Jerome. Mr. Jerome, too, 
has condemned the Censor unheard. Has he forgotten 
all Mr. Redford has done for him—Mr. Redford who 
spared his exquisite limelight effects with the Divine 
Presence and allowed him to talk sentimental drivel 
act after act through the mouth of no mortal man? 
Another serpent’s tooth is that of Mr. Somerset 
Maugham. How many of Mr. Maugham’s plays does 
Mr. Redford let through by the year? It must have 
become a habit with him. On the whole, we have shviy 
to confess to a certain amount of sympathy with the 
Censor in his present distress—a sympathy to be re- 
tained pendente lite. After all, Mr. Redford has 
chosen the more majestic part. He has kept a dignified 
silence in circumstances peculiarly provocative, refusing 
to make any sort of noise in defence of his conduct. 
Mr. Housman has preferred a little loudly to bare his 
case tothe world. He has a grievance, and as a British 


It is 


subject he has everw right to be proud of it. But he 
must accept the consequences of his pride. Mr. Red- 


ford has all the dignity, and Mr. Housman not a little 
impudence. Really he should not have accused Earl 
Spencer of not knowing his Brougham. 


THE CITY. 

HE City has not been gravely disturbed by events 
in Portugal. It is more concerned in the price 
of hard Para. Markets as a whole were unaffected, 
the only source of anxiety being that the Paris Bourse, 
which is much more interested in Portuguese finances, 
might become seriously perturbed. Of course Portu- 
guese bonds were marked down sharply, but they are 
very sparsely held in this country, and a few “‘ inter- 
national ’’ securities in which Paris deals (including 
Kaffirs) were subjected to a little liquidation in London. 
The shares of the Lisbon Electric Trams, Limited, an 
English concern, are practically unchanged, while as 
regards companies operating in Portuguese colonies, 
the decline in Mozambiques is of little consequence and 
West of India Portuguese Railway stock is merely 

quoted at a wider price. 
Home rails, rubbers, and oil shares have commanded 
chief attention, the first named having monopolised 
about half of the business of the Stock Exchange in 
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the last two days. The early reports of a settlement 
of the cotton crisis were the signal for spirited bidding 
for all classes of stock, and gave renewed sirength to 
the expectations of a speedy termination of the ship- 
building lockout. It is many years since home rails 
assumed such a prominently buoyant tone or displayed 
such a scarcity of floating supplies of stock. Brokers 
were quite elated about it, the general sentiment being 
very bullish on the good traffic returns. 

In the earlier part of the week everything hung upon 
rubber. On Tuesday the whole ‘‘ House ’’ awaited the 
price of Para with as much interest as attends the 
announcement of a change in the Bank rate. When 
it was learned that there was actually a demand for the 
commodity and that prices were quite as good as the 
most optimistic anticipations the whole market breathed 
a sigh of relief. Rubber shares turned round with a 
jump and pessimists who had been selling in hundreds 
started buying in thousands, and this in spite of the 
fact that the best prices for smoked sheet were Is. 
lower than the top figures at the previous fortnightly 
auction. Whatever may be the future of the market 
for the raw material, the period of acute nervousness 
is now happily over, and many careful investors who 
have not looked at a rubber share for months are 
making fairly extensive purchases. There is no question 
that the soundly managed and well-situated estates 
offer a very inviting medium for speculative invest- 
ment. The fall in prices has been almost continuous 
since last May, and in the interim there has been ample 
opportunity for shrewd observers to separate the wheat 
from the chaff. 

The oil-share market, however, presents a very dif- 
ferent picture. The Standard Oil directors are evidently 
determined to make a violent effort to maintain control 
of the world’s oil industry. On the other hand, the 
combined Royal Dutch, Shell, and Rothschild interests 
recognise that they have a unique opportunity for 
breaking the power of the American Trust. In recent 
vears an agreement has existed between the Standard 
Oil Company, the Asiatic Petroleum Company, which 
is the selling agent of the European group just men- 
tioned, and the Burmah Oil Company in the East. This 
agreement has now been dropped and a fierce fight is 
being waged as a preliminary to another entente in 
regard to selling prices. It will not be a “ fight to a 
finish *’ because of the enormous financial resources 
commanded by the two principal participants. Neither 
side can hope to put the other entirely out of action; 
but the European interests are extremely, and reason- 
ably, sanguine of being able to dictate terms to the 
Americans when a truce is called. In the meantime the 
public will be well advised to leave oil shares severely 
alone. Much money will be wasted by the wealthy 
corporations, and many of the smaller concerns will 
no doubt be driven to the wall; so it will be quite time 
to buy oil shares of any description when the fight is 
over—which may not be for some time. 

To revert to more pleasant topics, the report of Sir 
Thomas Shaugnessv’s speech at the Canadian Pacific 
meeting, in spite of its exceedingly conservative tone, 
has given general satisfaction. Not even his excessive 
conservatism could conceal the wealth of the company. 
He acknowledges that the 8 per cent. dividend does 
not represent the earning capacity of the company, and 
he admits that it possesses extraneous assets arising 
out of land properties to the value of $50.000,000, but 
he holds no immediate hope of ‘‘ melon ’’ cutting nor 
of increased dividends. The Grand Trunk traffic for the 
last nine days of September was well up to expectations. 
The company is now making steady headwav after the 
strike, and the dividend prospects for Trunk Thirds look 
quite promising. The posting up of an announcement 
that 420 ‘‘ miles ’’ of Mexican Railway track had been 
washed away was staggering until a correction of 
‘metres ’’ for ‘‘ miles’’ put the matter right. The 
washout will delay through traffic on the line for a 
week, and prices were accordingly marked lower. 
__The Jicaro Gold Estates, Limited, with a capital of 
£75,000, has been formed to acquire a group of mining 
claims in Nueva Segovia, Nicaragua. One of the 


mines alone is said by the engineer to be capable of a 
net yearly return of £24,000, which, after providing 
for a 15 per cent. dividend, would leave a substantial 
reserve. 


INSURANCE. 
GUARANTEED BENEFIT POLIciEs. 

IFE offices which adhere to ideals and methods that 
generally prevailed barely a decade ago now have 

but a poor chance of success; the public is too well 
informed. Given even conditions in regard to wealth, 
organisation, managerial ability, and expenditure, and 
it almost goes without saying that the best policies of 
life assurance will sell most readily—a contention which 
implies that new business will be procured at a lower 
cost, also that agents will have less cause to complain. 
The volume of new assurance obtained by certain old 
offices is so small, compared with their accumulations 
and standing, as to suggest the possibility of something 


being wanting somewhere. In the case of one or two 


proprietary offices the cause of the comparative failure 
can be ascribed to the suicidal greed of the proprietors, 
who still insist upon dividing from 15 to 30 per cent. 
of the profits of the life branch, failing to recognise 
that anything above 1o per cent. is now considered 
an. unreasonable deduction. In other cases, how- 
ever, the want of support is plainly due to the 
character of the policies issued. Prospectuses, when 
examined, prove that few of the improvements and 
novelties that have tended to make the business methods 
of the more enlightened offices so extremely popular 
have so far been adopted. Whole-life, endowment, and 
limited premium assurances are sold, but little else. 
Nowadays people need something superior to this— 
policies which almost immediately participate in profits, 
policies whose benefits are guaranteed and which entail 
only a slight risk of capital being lost. 

Considering how slow some managements have been 
to grasp these facts, it is instructive to observe that 


at the headquarters of the Century Insurance Company | 


the truth has already been realised. As the earliest 
policy of life assurance was signed by the directors in 
1898, there has clearly been no time for the accumula- 
tion of imposing resources justifying liberal departures. 
But the latest policy placed in the hands of the agents 
of this company shows that the management appreciate 
the necessities of the day and are determined to build 
up an important life-assurance connexion by offering 
contracts that are undeniably sound. Thus far this 
Edinburgh company has had a somewhat distinguished 
career. Its sickness and accident business, started in 
1888, was always successful, and the life department has 
been most carefully managed. When the first quin- 
quennium ended, on 31 December 1902, the policies were 
subjected to a 3 per cent. H™ test, and five years later 
the O™ table of mortality was employed at the same rate 
of interest, an original surplus of £6921 being increased 
to £27,400, of which £23,222 was divided among the 
policyholders. During these two valuation terms the 
rate of expenditure to premiums was 24.7 and 15.22 per 
cent. respectively ; whereas in 1909 the percentage was 
only 13.49, being below that of British life offices 
generally. As this moderate expense ratio was secured 
in a year when nearly one thousand policies were com- 
pleted, and when the new premiums represented not 
quite one-fifth of the total premium income, the Century 
can fairly claim to be already in the front rank in this 
respect, and to be in a position to afford solid 
guarantees. 

With its new ‘‘ Business Policy ’’ the company ought 
to make even more rapid strides, for the contract clearly 
meets most of the objections raised against the older 
forms of life assurance. Whilst that protection is 
combined with investment, everything is absolutely 
guaranteed, and the policyholder—provided no bonuses 
have been surrendered—can always ascertain his posi- 


tion by referring to the document in his possession. For » 
instance, suppose he were to take out at age thirty next 


birthday a policy for £1000, with profits, maturing in 
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twenty-five years. For this the yearly premium would 
be £39 15s., giving £993 15s. as the aggregate possible 
payment. The contract shows that at the end of the 
fourth year the cash surrender value would be £87, 
gradually increasing to £399 at the thirteenth and to 
£1171 at the twenty-fourth year. The guaranteed loan 
values would be considerably greater, but they would, of 
course, be subject to payment of the ensuing premium 
in order to keep the policy in force. There might, how- 
ever, be no need for a cash sum in either form, but life 
assurance might be required without cost. In that case 
a paid-up policy, without profits, could be had instead, 
for an amount increasing from #150 at the end of the 
third year to £1224 just before the policy matured. 
Contracts of this sort—there are several in the 
market—are invaluable to the average business or pro- 
fessional man, who can never feel quite confident as to 
what may be his financial position a few years hence. 
For years together the payment of premiums may be 
no hardship, but a time is likely to arrive when 
necessity may leave no choice but to drop the policy or 
obtain a loan. The value of one of these guaranteed 
investment assurance policies is then self-evident, for 
surrender value can be had or money can be borrowed 
at 5 per cent. or less. Only a slight risk is accepted by 
the purchaser of one of them. When three annual 
premiums have been paid the policy acquires substantial 
surrender and loan values, and after, say, four-fifths of 
the instalments have been found such values are usually 
greater than the full sum paid in premiums. Early 
surrender entails, it must be allowed, a more or less 
considerable pecuniary loss, but on the other hand it 
must not be forgotten that for many vears the office 
stands to lose the difference between the sum assured, 
plus any profits that may have been declared, and the 
sum actually received by it in premiums. Death not 
infrequently occurs in the first year of insurance. 


LICENSED PREMISES AND THE FINANCE 
ACT.—II. 


By a Ratinc SURVEYOR. 


HE burning question among those interested in 
licences is what is the meaning of Section 44, 
which I have already quoted, and especially the words 
‘the duty on the licence is not to be allowed as ‘a 
deduction’. I have read them and re-read them 
many times, and as a surveyor with some experience 
in these matters can only come to the conclusion that 
they are meaningless ! 

The licence is a charge on the tenant, and before 
these new words were inserted in the Act every surveyor 
would agree that in ascertaining the annual value of 
licensed premises you must know the charges on the 
occupation. 

Beerhouse licences were fixed at £3 10s. per annum 
whatever quantity of liquor was sold. Alehouse 
licences (by which spirits are sold) varied with breaks at 
varying annual value. An alehouse, for instance, with 
an annual value of £38 paid £17 licence duty, and one 
at £16 paid £8, and one at £200 paid £35. The 
amount of the licence duty was alwavs considered by the 
surveyor in arriving at the annual value of a supposed 
free house. It follows that all proper gross estimated 
rentals for poor rate and all proper assessments for 
inhabited-house duty were arrived at by taking into 
account the licence duty. 

Now we are told that the Excise annual value is not 
to be arrived at as heretofore, but ‘‘ the duty on the 
licence is not to be allowed as a deduction ’’. 

The licence duty has never been deducted in the past 
in arriving at the annual value, and it is difficult to 
understand what is meant here by deducting. If it is 
intended to mean that it has been deducted in the past 
and this practice is to stop now, whither does it lead us ? 
Do the authorities wish us to add the licence duty to 
the annual value? If so the authentical result will lead 
us to absurd results. For suppose a licensed house in 
the past had a proper annual value of £50 and 
that the gross value for poor rate, Schedule ‘‘ A”’, 


inhabited-house duty and Excise annual value were all 
at £50. This has, as a fact, been arrived at by those 
who made these assessments (all at the same figure) 
knowing that the licence duty was £25 per annum. 
Suppose it is also 4/25 under the Finance Act. What 
is the Excise annual value to be under Section 44? Do 
we add the £50 to the £25 and say 475 is the annual 
value? It cannot be so, for the Excise and Revenue 
authorities have just rendered demands or assessments 
based on £50. They ask for no more! 

The £25 old licence was never deducted, but it was 
taken into account, and the new licence duty must also 
be taken into account ; but in what way to satisfy those 
apparently meaningless words ? 

Is it a possible explanation that the draftsman of the 
Finance Act 1910 was really referring to Section 47 of 
the Licensing Act 1872, where the annual value there 
defined is to be ascertained ‘‘ if no licence were granted 
in respect thereof ’’? In other words, the annual value 
of unlicensed premises? Did he mean by the words 
‘* the duty on the licence is not to be allowed as a deduc- 
tion ’’ toconvert this unlicensed value to a licensed value ? 
It is possible, and if this is so, Section 44 means the 
ordinary licensed value of a free house, and it then 
follows that there is no alteration in the meaning of 
annual value and that the extra Excise licence duty can 
be claimed to have reduced the old annual value by the 
amount of the licence subject to the correction for rates. 
This means in effect that all licence duties paid in July 
last and all to be demanded on 1 October are too high 
and should be reduced. None of these remarks apply 
to the Metropolis (see Sec. 45 Valuation Metropolis Act 
1869). 

It is extremely important, both to assessment com- 
mittees and brewers, that the correct interpretation of 
Section 44 should be ascertained without delay in view of 
the fact that until the actual increase in licence duty is 
known assessment committees cannot, with exactness, 
fix the new and reduced gross and rateable values. For 
instance : the licensee of a beerhouse objects to a poor- 
rate assessment of £51. The new licence duty is £17, 
while the old is £3 10s. If the Excise annual value is 
reduced, on objection, to £39, the reduced new licence 
duty will be £13, and the poor-rate assessment must 
be reduced to £38, plus the necessary correction for 
rates. The £38 will be given if Section 44 is ‘‘ mean- 
ingless ’’. If the Excise annual value is maintained at 
£51 the poor-rate assessment must be reduced to £34 
plus the correction for rates. If the Excise annual 
value is raised to £54 10s. the new licence duty will be 
£18 and the poor rate £33. 

The danger to assessment committees in giving 
decisions before the exact increase in licence is known 
is that if a decision of £38 is given when the correct 
decision is £-34 or £33 there is a great risk of an appeal 
to Sessions and of losing the case with costs ! 

Of course, where the assessments run into hundreds 
the risk is greater, for if the Excise annual value is, say, 
£400, the new licence duty on a beerhouse is £133, 
and the old being £3 10s., the two alternative poor-rate 
assessments are £303 and £276, which is a real and 
dangerous difference in a Sessions appeal. 

On the point as to whether all or part of the increased 
licensed duty is to be allowed by Assessment Com- 
mittees there seems to be divergence in practice. Some 
appear to try to give effect to Section 46, the material 
parts of which are: 

‘* Where the licence holder is bound by any covenant to obtain a 
supply of intoxicating liquor from any person, the licence holder 
shall be entitled, notwithstanding any agreement to the contrary, 
to recover as a debt due from or deduct from any sum due to any 
such person so much of any increase of the duty payable in respect 
of his licence occasioned by this Act. ... . ing 

It must be entirely wrong for assessment committees 
even to look at this section, for it relates entirely to 
tied houses, while that which they have to consider is 
the rent of the house if free. 

It is clear that no part of the Finance Act affects 
assessment committees except the First Schedule, and 
also the effect of Section 44 on the ultimate amount 
of the licence duty. 
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It is not clear who was the author of certain remark- 
able questions which some assessment committees are 
asking licensees to answer, which are as follows : 

4. What increased prices are charged by brewers and distillers 
consequent on the passing of the Act and particulars of discounts 
or rebate? +f 

5. Whether any increase made in charges for beer or spirits? 

6. If not intended to raise prices, whether you propose to sell 
beers or spirits of inferior quality or lower specific gravity at the 
old prices ? 

7. If you neither intend to raise prices or supply an inferior 
article, in what other way do you intend to reimburse yourself for 
the additional annual licence duty imposed by the Budget ? 


ae 


These are quite ultra vires and have ‘‘ nothing to do 
with the case ’’. A free tenant could not answer them, 
and it is a free house in theory which is being considered. 

The one with any semblance of relevancy is No. 7, 
for it is important to know whether, and if so by what 
means, a licensee hopes to be able to reimburse himself 
for the additional duty imposed, except that it seems 
to be a waste of energy to address this question to 
ordinary tied houses which have no receipts except 
from the sale of excisable liquors. In the case of hotels 
it is necessary, perhaps, for we find the price of bed- 
rooms and of lunches raised, and this must affect 
the reduction of assessment; in fact, any credit must 
be put against the new debit of increased licence. But 
a special provision is made for hotels and restaurants 
in Section 45, which itself raises a large number of 
complicated questions. 

One other matter, but not in connexion with annual 
value. In valuing licensed premises under Section 25 
of the Finance Act to ascertain the site value, can 
anyone say for certain whether the valuable considera- 
tion for the right to sell excisable liquors is to be in- 
cluded with the site or not? There is a case, I see, in 
connexion with the Tower Bridge Improvement (In re 
London County Council and City of London Brewery 
(1898) I. Q.B. 387), by which it was held that the 
ability to carry on a gainful trade upon the premises is 
not an element on the valuation of a site apart from the 
buildings upon it. 

From this it would appear that the extra value cannot 
be put on the site, which must therefore be valued as 
if no monopoly existed. This seems clearer when one 
imagines a case of a licensed house standing in, say, 
the City, where admittedly in the case assumed the 
site would fetch more ‘‘ unlicensed ’’ than licensed. 
No one could argue that, because a site with suitable 
structure carries a trade of ten barrels a week, the 
same trade could be done if the structure was absent. 

It is hoped that the view that the site must be valued 
without taking into account the trade will prevail, for 
if not, increment-value duty will be payable on sale 
and death if trade went up—in fact the site value would 
vary in direct proportion to the trade done. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that under this 
curious Act if the trade went down no relief would 
be given to the owner on sale and death. 


FORTY YEARS AFTER. 
By Ernest DIMNET. 


“TRE papers are full of the reminiscences of forty 

years ago and of accompanying considerations— 
a supremely interesting if a melancholy subject. The 
anniversaries are not kept exclusively by people who 
write about them. Summer after summer, when the 
schoolboys are enjoying their last holidays and sportsmen 
are heard afield, it is a thing of daily occurrence to hear 
men and women between sixty and seventy recall with a 
melancholy expression the dates and names which stand 
out as sharply in the history of the nineteenth century 
as the Revolution in the history of the eighteenth. 

M. Jules Claretie, the manager of the Comédie 
Frangaise, has just published a book, ‘‘ Quarante Ans 
Aprés ’’,* which it is interesting to contrast with litera- 
ture on the same subject from pens less exclusively 
sentimental. 


3fr. 50c. 


* Paris: Fasquelle. 


M. Claretie is too prolific a writer to avoid being very 
often a prosy and even an overpowering writer. His 
weekly articles in the ‘‘ Temps ’’ are nightmares, and 
his books are just as bad, scrappy, gossipy, rambling 
and generally vapid. Yet I should not like to criticise 
‘** Quarante Ans Aprés ”’ too harshly. Disconnected as 
the book is, it is the work of a good Frenchman; and 
when the author describes side scenes at which he 
happened to be present he may be a bit loud, like the 
writers of his generation, but he is undoubtedly true. 
Apart from this, its only merit is to be representative of 
a spirit which is fast disappearing but which, during 
two or three decades, was almost universal. 

The writers who, like M. Claretie, made their début 
towards the end of the Second Empire always viewed 
the War and the Commune as natural phenomena which 
it was useless to try to explain. Fatality had brought 
them on, and only fatality was visible in their develop- 
ment. Hence the descriptive and tragic tendency of 
all the literature which found its masterpiece in Zola’s 
‘* Débacle’’’. These.men felt and thought like those 
vaguely anti-religious countrypeople, so numerous in 
France, who imagine they revenge themselves on a 
blind and cruel Power by telling their misfortunes with 
increasing indignation. Hopes for the future were just 
as unreal. Some day must come when France should 
wipe away all souvenirs of her humiliation and losses ; 
that was all. Needless to say that these crude views 
were extremely popular. However, they were limited to 
the sensitive and unthinking and to such writers as were 
anxious to be what they call the faithful exponents of 
the national feeling. In the military and diplomatic 
circles especially, an instructive effort was made, almost 
immediately, towards a comprehension of the causes 
which had led to our disasters. A man like M. Emile 
Ollivier, for instance, had been too much of an actor in 
the tragedy not to be full of what he had seen behind 
the scenes, and what we read at present in the succes- 
sive volumes of his ‘* Finde l’Empire ’’. But the events 
were too recent, and there were too many men alive 
who had been mixed up in them, for a truly-historical 
narrative to be possible. So the sensational writers had 
the field all to themselves and the average man remained 
unenlightened. 

Some relief was found from the oppressive feeling 
accompanying this general vagueness by preparation 
for retaliation. It is characteristic of a nation shocked 
to the very depths of her vitality that for many years 
these preparations were limited to a very superficial 
imitation of the German methods which were supposed 
to have carried the day. It was repeated ad nauseam 
that the German schoolmaster had been the real con- 
queror of 1870, and poor villages were compelled to 
build expensive schools in which everything was taught 
except the spirit which had really made the success of 
Germany, while the French Universities began those 
attempts at aping Bonn and Iéna which I was describ- 
ing not long ago. Then it was assumed that France 
must have lost something of her warlike temperament 
and that she ought, like Germany, to be reorganised on 
a military plan. That was the time of the bataillons 
scolaires—the Scouts of those days—which did pretty 
well until they were found to have socialist and already 
anti-militarist schoolmasters at their heads. Then the 
classics were declared responsible for the evident un- 
reality and dilettantism of the French bourgeoisie, and 
the one child of the French bourgeois was sent to school 
at imitations of the Realschulen where huge batches of 


young Prussians are being prepared for profitable 


expatriation. 

Later on it became evident that Germany, without 
ceasing to be a military nation, was aiming at achiev- 
ing diplomatic and commercial success. The Triple 
Alliance was an ominous reality, and the ‘‘ Made in 
Germany ’’ panic spread over France as well as over 
England. This was the beginning of the end. France, 
who had given up lightly that which was supposed to 
be the foundation of her literary culture, remembered 
that she was rich, and realised that her alliance could 
yet be coveted. The diplomatic work which—in spite 
ci M. Delcassé’s faults—must be conrected with his 
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name, and the preparation for the commercial expan- 
sion we now witness, were begun; the old scare was 
gradually dispelled, a sense of the real (too often de- 
based by a sense of the matter of fact) took the place 
of the old longing after some sudden and catastrophic 
revenge, and Germany appeared rather in the light of a 
rival than of a conqueror. 

Meanwhile the chief actors of the drama of 1870 had 
dropped away one after the other, the Empress Eugénie 
had receded into the background, the German generals 
had published their impressions of the war, and it be- 
came not only possible but necessary for French his- 
torians to inquire into causes and effects and to state 
responsibilities. 

‘To-day the cloud of sentimentalism which used to veil 
the history of the war is rapidly lifting, except in works 
like M. Claretie’s ; the archives of the Foreign Ministry 
have recently been opened to research from 1863, the 
archives of the War Office are also freely used, and 
General Bourelly has been able, probably the first of all 
French officers, to publish in a popular daily like the 
** Echo de Paris ’’ a dispassionate account of the early 
phase of the war which ended at Sedan. Such a nar- 
tative would have been impossible ten vears ago. 

I have no space for more than a brief enumeration of 
the conclusions at which the military and diplomatic 
historians arrive, but the following points must hence- 

. forward be looked upon as definitely ascertained. First 
of all, it seems unquestionable that, in spite of the 
duplicity of Bismarck, the war cannot be regarded as 
his exclusive work. Letters from the Emperor 
Napoleon demonstrate that what he terms political con- 
siderations, i.e. the interests of his dynasty, not only 
had decisive weight in bringing about the declaration 
of war, but came into play as well in the hasty pre- 
paration for a plan of campaign. The Emperor ad- 
vocated a concentration round Paris, while the 
Empress, supported by Palikao, wanted it round 
Metz. ‘Then, the more immediate causes of the French 
disaster appear clearly and—as usual when wars are 
told historically—become curiously intelligible, even 
to people ignorant of technicalities. On the admission 
of the many German officers who have written on 
the subject the French lost several opportunities of 
escaping from Moltke, even in the fortnight pre- 
ceding the capitulation at Sedan. Two or three 
roads were opened to them which they apparently 
would not see. The reasons of this blindness are now 
well known. The Empress and Palikao would give 
orders from Paris, and MacMahon—who loses more 
than anybody else by the new presentment of things— 
obeyed unintelligently and, on several occasions, pro- 
crastinated in an incomprehensible manner. General 
de Failly was brave and stupid, General de Wimpfen 
entirely stupid. As to Bazaine, he remains as much of 
a sphynx as ever, and it seems impossible to draw the 
line between his stupendous carelessness and his more 
criminal dealings. Such are the chief results of the 
latest inquiry into the history of those eventful months. 
Interesting as they are, they are less interesting than 
the spirit in which these researches are now conducted : 
evidently we have definitely passed from the sentimental 
into the positive stage. 

Is it the same thing with regard to the Alsatian 
question? A plain answer here is difficult. It would 
seem that the solution to which cultivated French 
opinion as well as the natural course of things is tend- 
ing is the autonomy of Alsace-Lorraine. The most 
ardent apostle of the revanche, Paul Dérouléde, now 
says that since France has left the Alsatians alone so 
long she had better let them alone now that they begin 
to have a chance of speaking for themselves. The pro- 
vincialism with which the last books of Maurice Barrés 
are impregnated points practically to the same conclu- 
sion, though the author is probably far from meaning 
it. The people of Alsace-Lorraine themselves say little 
except that they are not a jot more Germanised than 
forty years ago. In fact the question may remain 
dormant for years without making much progress. But 
supposing some other cause, commercial or other, of a 
‘quarrel between Germany and France, it is more than 


probable that that immediate cause, real as it would be, 
would vanish from sight the moment the first gun was 
heard, and Sedan would be once more a pressing 
reality, and the superannuated spirit of M. Claretie’s 
book would revive in an instant throughout the country. 
Sentimentalism may look, nay, may be, ridiculous: it 
survives many generations of fine reasonings and will 
see the ruin of many diplomatic air-castles. 


DULL OPERA AND DULLER. 
By Joun F. Runciman. 


‘Te get rid of a tiresome subject first, ‘‘ Hamlet ”’ 

is, if not the worst opera ever written, at least 
the worst I have ever had to hear. Its distinguished 
composer, Ambroise Thomas, would have been distin- . 
guished in no other country than France. His master- 
piece would have attracted attention in no other country 
than France. <As it became very popular in France, 
it goes without saying that it has always been popu- 
lar in Belgium. The descendants of the gentlemen 
who ran away from Quatre-Bras and afterwards set up 
a claim to have won the battle of Waterlsco always 
imitate the French; they have made their capital a 
third-rate, shabby-genteel Paris; and they copy their 
fashions, especially their musical fashions, from Paris. 
But it is hard to see why, merely because ‘‘ Hamlet ”’ 
is successful in France and Belgium, Mr. Thomas 
Beecham should waste his time, money and splendid 
ability on producing it in England. Women take their 
fashions from Paris, it is true, but men do not; and 
opera is essentially a man’s affair. And if either the 
men or the women of this country grow fond of such a 
trifling, sentimental, colourless work as ‘‘ Hamlet ’’ I 
shall feel sorry for them and get angry with Mr. 
Beecham. In fact I am angry with him now. 
Catholicity of taste is a fine thing, but it ought to have 
limits. No credit is due to a man for loving the down- 
right bad, or even tolerating it. ‘‘ Hamlet ’’ is 
downright bad—bad in intention and bad in execution ; 
it is the worst opera, I deliberately repeat, that I have 
ever sat through. I did not sit through it on Monday 
night. 

D’Albert’s ‘‘ Tiefland ’’ is quite another story. All 
things considered, it is one of the most surprising 
operas in existence. It is as thoroughly German an 
opera as any in existence. Mr. d’Albert leaves Wagner 
and Weber far behind in infusing the national spirit into 
his music. Perhaps, after all, this should not surprise 
one : proselytes are always the greatest enthusiasts for 
the new creed they select. Years, many. years, ago 
Mr. d’Albert threw us over. Born in Britain, partly 
musically educated in England, he went to Germany, 
and determined to become a German. Safe there, he 
hurled defiance and insults at us—I mean he spoke the 
absolute truth about the musical England of that day. 
What action Gladstone or Beaconsfield took my memory 
does not record ; but no doubt it was prompt and decisive. 
Anyhow, Mr. d’Albert, having said his say, said no 
more, but went on playing the piano and became a very 
famous pianist. And although the first time he played 
in London his performances were not by any means as 
great as some we had just listened to, yet after hear- 
ing him a dozen times I perceived that he was not only 
a famous pianist but a genuinely great one. He could 
do miracles with his fingers, but that did not prevent 
him working miracles with his brains. Owing to cir- 
cumstances over which I had no control I never heard 
Bach play, nor Beethoven; but as I always imagined 
Bach must have played on the organ and Beethoven 
on the piano, so d’Albert played on the piano. He 
played like a great musician who by some accident 
or misfortune had wonderfully powerful and flexible 
fingers. Misfortune is the word to use; for it is a mis- 
fortune when a musician wastes his life mainly in 
amusing recital ladies and only partly in interpreting 
other musicians’ thoughts. But d’Albert rose superior 
to this blow of cruel fate: he simply abstained from 
playing the piano. By this means—if I am not doing 
him an injustice—he succeeded in becoming a bad 
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pianist, and so was driven to composition. In a way 
this course had been followed by many musicians; only 
it is regrettable to have to state that they generally 
omitted to make themselves great pianists first. The 
reader may have observed that nothing comes more 
easily to a man of real intelligence than forgetting what 
he has never known. 

Mr. d’Albert, having thus ceased to be a celebrated 
pianist, and having developed into a rising young com- 
poser, resolutely set to work on his former scheme of 
throwing over the old composer. He had denounced us 
vigorously in rather bad and flowery English; he began 
to show us how little he thought of us by writing the 
most un-English music he could possible devise. It is 
unnecessary in a serious article like this to dive deep into 
the question of the influence of race and racial ten- 
dencies on art. All that need be done is to apply 
Dr. Johnson’s remark that much might be done with a 
Scotchman were he caught young. Mr. d’Albert was 
born, they say, in Glasgow; therefore we may take it 
he was a Scot. But the Germans either caught him, or 
he caught them, young, and they made much of him— 
in several senses of the phrase. They lionised him and 
filled his pockets with gold, and they made him a 
thorough German, the most German German that ever 
was. All his music is German; and “‘ Tiefland ”’ is the 
most German of it all. Strauss is a mere cosmopolitan 
compared with him. ‘‘ Elektra ’’, that noisy, obstrep- 
erous achievement, is, of course, very much ‘* up-to- 
date °’, and therefore it is sorrowfully modern. But no 
fault of that kind can be brought against d’Albert’s 
** Tiefland ’’. Had Wagner never lived, had Weber 
never existed, it is certain ‘‘ Tiefland ’’ would not have 
been written. It is older than Wagner, older even 
than Weber. It is smocth-flowing, idle, pointless stuff. 
One wonders—as one has often to wonder nowadays— 
why it was written. The story is a mere imitation of 
‘ Pagliacci ’’; but d’Albert has too much refinement to 
indulge in the coarse brutality of that work. There- 
fore he comes to grief; for such a subject must be 
treated brutally or not treated at all. The suave, rather 
fat, good-natured stream trickles steadily on from be- 
ginning to end; and when tremendous force is demanded 
it is simply absent. How on earth such an opera 
should have become a favourite, even in the degenerate 
musical Germany of to-day, is bevond my comprehen- 
sion. It affords the singers few opportunities; and 
those singers who are also actors would find finer 
chances in transpontine melodrama. Of course no 
fault can be found with the technique. Mr. d’Albert 
can write modern counterpoint; if he does not use 
modern harmonies he leaves no impression that he 
cannot use them; his orchestration is uniformly, too 
uniformly, pleasing. 

There are, roughly speaking, two schools of German 
composers at present. We find Richard Strauss and 
Max Reger violently struggling for the supremacy in 
one direction—the direction of being stupendously up 
to date; on the other hand, Mahler and d’Albert are 
trying to be even more up to date by being thoroughly 
old-fashioned. Although Mahler, for instance, de- 
mands a large orchestra and chorus, his music itself 
demands neither: it is for the most part simple. He 
endeavours to be naive, a sort of musical pre- 
Raphaelite; but instead of being sincerely naive he 
succeeds only in being puerile. D’Albert, a much more 
sincere soul, and, I think we must admit, a genuinely 
great musician, also essays the naive line. But he is 
too genuine, too sincere, to fake ; and he comes to hope- 
less grief. He writes not for immediate fame or 
notoriety but for immortality ; and whén a man tries to 
combine writing for an everlasting name with writing 
in one or another of the modes of the moment no good 
thing ever ensues. “‘‘ Tiefland ’’ is certainly worth hear- 
ing, though the ordeal is a little trying. Perhaps some 
day d’Albert will hit upon a libretto suited to his par- 
ticular genius. The sooner he discards bloodthirsty 
police-court tales the better. 

Mr. Beecham’s rendering was not perfect, though it 
got quite near to perfection at times. The artists, 
without exception, worked loyally for the composer— 


and this at Covent Garden was a very strange sight to 


me. The band was beyond all praise. If Mr. Beecham 
had done nothing else but play operatic accompani- 
ments as he does he would have earned a high place 
in Grove’s Dictionary, should that work ever be 
properly edited. . 


WOMAN’S WORK. 
By MALLEvws. 


- IENS ”’, says Georges Boullains in ‘‘ L’Ane de 

Buridan, ‘‘ tu n’imagines pas la peine que 
j'ai cue tout a l’heure a ne pas tout raconter a une dame 
anglaise avec qui j’étais seul dans le compartiment ”’ ; 
to which Lucien de Versannes retorts ‘‘ On est tou- 
jours seul avec une dame anglaise ’’. The fate of the 
London playgoer seems to be approaching that described 
by Lucien, and he may be expected to have the same 
feeling of hopelessly safe and respectable solitude as 
that depicted by Georges, though in his case he is ex- 
pected to listen while the lady talks. 

At the present moment no less than five plays, in 
addition to shorter pieces, by English ladies—in one 
instance by a pair of them—occupy the boards in 
the Metropolis, and it cannot be honestly said that 
any of them have much advanced the art of play- 
writing. The two most successful of them, ‘‘ Priscilla 
Runs Away ”’ and ‘‘ Nobody’s Daughter ’’, succeed 
mainly by a lack of special defects. They provide 
a harmless and well-told entertainment, which may 
be safely visited by anyone, though I can scarcely 
imagine that many people would wish to visit either 
of them twice. But in neither of them is there 
anything to shock the common sense of the visitor 
or to make him wonder, as I often wonder, how some 
hundreds of more or less rational beings can sit for 
hours and listen to stories which resemble the personal 
histories narrated by eager inmates to classes of medical 
students at Bethlehem Hospital. 

In the third in order of production, 
Albanesi’s play, ‘‘ Sister Anne’’, at the 


Madame 
Coronet, 


A has a faveurite sister and B has a_ favourite 
brother. The favourite sister flirts with the fav- 
ourite brother and then marries a baronet. The 


favourite brother commits suicide. B then threatens 
A that he will tell the baronet all about it unless 
A marries him. It is possible that the relaticns 
between the favourite brother and sister might have 
been such that the threat would have had some sub- 
stance in it. But we are repeatedly assured that they 
were not such—how could they be in a play written 
by a dame anglaise for dames anglaises? Such rela- 
tions being excluded, the baronet would have probably 
felt rather flattered than otherwise if B had told him. 
Nevertheless, the terrible threat is effective and A 
marries B. But even that is not enough for the play- 
wright. She destroys what little point is still left by 
impressing upon us that A loved B all the time. 
There is obviously no reason, however, why the 
qualities of subtle analysis and skilful workmanship 
which are displayed by the female novelist should not also 
be exhibited by the female playwright. We found them 
last season in Miss Elizabeth Baker’s ‘* Chains *’, and no 
doubt we shall find them again. The plays by women 
which I am now considering differ neither in quality 
nor in kind from contemporary work by male dramatists, 
and it would be hard to base upon them any rational 
distinction between male and female dramatic work. 
But the female dramatist seems to evince a timidity in 
dealing with certain aspects of life, which is not always 
characteristic of the female novelist. Probably, there- 
fore, the lady who was commissioned to adapt the farce 
by MM. de Flers and Caillavet, which has just been 
produced-at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre under the 
title of ‘‘ Inconstant George ’’, did not find her task 
either easy or congenial. The cleverly drawn character 
of Micheline, the tomboy who falls in love with the 
roué, has been left almost untouched, and Miss Doris 
Lytton is able to give us a straightforward, and conse- 
quently effective, rendering of it. The rather unpleasant 
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episode, in which she is made to pretend herself 
to be disreputable in order to meet George’s dislike 
of respectable women, is made even more unpleasant 
by gratuitous and grotesque introduction of the name 
of an eminent English dramatist and the destruction of 
the point of the episode, 4 la Madame Albanesi, by the 
bowdlerisation of the amour into a flirtation. Georges 
Boullains is a very old friend, the man whose will is so 
infirm that he is always indulging in a series of self- 
contradictory liaisons. He is like the medizval French- 
man who put a whole chicken on everyone's plate 
because he could never make up his mind who ought 
to have a leg and who ought to have a wing. Mr. 
Charles Hawtrey is not M. Gaston Dubosc any more 
than Miss Lytton is Mme. Martha Regnier, but the 
part suits him very nicely indeed. The adaptor is com- 
pelled to lay the second act in George’s bedroom, or 
we should miss all the business with the pyjamas and 
the slippers and the dressing-gown; but the chamber 
is bowdlerised by the introduction of a supper table and 
the comparatively modest behaviour of Vivette, the 
music-hall star, so long as she is in it. When we come 
to the conversation of the two men, however, which 
forms the kernel of the play, there is an unpardonable 
lapse. Lucien offers George the choice between his 
wife and his cousin. Even the most unsophisticated 
playgoer could see that the latter could not be his 
cousin ; if she were, the choice would have no meaning 
and Lucien could not offer it. Georges, in the original, 
is not sure whether the offer is ‘* épatant ’’ or ‘* abso- 
lument dégottant *’. There is no doubt at all what the 
English version of it is. I wish the Censor would abstain 
for a moment from disqualifying dramatists who make 
hopeless attempts to whitewash Caroline of Brunswick 
and would devote himself to banning adaptations of 
French plays which contain useless distortions of the 
original, whether in the interest of prudery or in any 
other interest. The adaptor here does not improve 
matters by providing the ‘* cousin ’’, for some inscru- 
table reason, with a French accent, and by retaining a 
very witty observation of Lucien’s in the third act, which 
would be quite meaningless if the ‘* cousin *’ were his 
cousin. There are other witticisms, which one is corn- 
pelled to lose as the price of translation, but which one 
regrets no less deeply on that account, the description 
of the wife as *‘ 
joli divorce 4 Sainte-Clotilde 
chardon généalogique 
To the fifth specimen of female handiwork, 
** Young Fernald *’ at the New Theatre, the critics 
have been none too kind. It is really quite an 
agreeable farce, and its impossibilities are no greater 
than those contained in most of the plays which 
are current in London at the moment. It is true that 
all the characters except the butler, possibly because he 
is too corpulent, display a passion for running away 
without any particular reason from the house in which 
they are staying. The authors, moreover, forget the 
elementary principle that when you describe one of your 
characters as a great historian you should carefully 
abstain from quoting any of his works for fear the 
audience may be disillusioned. ‘* With the dawn of the 
Reformation a marked advance was made by the great 
increase of feminine influence.’’ I almost prefer Sir 
Herbert Tree's sentence about the red herring—though 
more flamboyant, it was at least more truthful. Neither 
Miss Millard nor Mr. McKinnel seems to be comfortably 
suited, though each of them often succeeds in making 
us forget the unsuitability ; but Miss Mary Jerrold gives 
a masterly sketch of an hysterical bride. 

I await with some trepidation the advent of a sixth 
feminine play. 


**, and the ass with the 


oe 


TWO NEW WRITERS ON JEANNE D’ARC. 
By AnpREw Lana. 


(*® the making many books on Jeanne d’Arc there is 
noend. Before me lie the ‘‘ Joan of Arc ’’of Miss 


Grace James, and several numbers of the ‘‘ Revue des 
Deux Mondes "’ (May, June, July 1910) containing the 


un peu hamac’’, *‘ ca fera un trés-: 


**Jeanne d’Arc’”’ of M. Gabriel Hanotaux.* In one essen- 
tial respect the two treatises differ totally : Miss James, 
though she seems to have ‘‘ read her books ’’, and 
though her statements are usually correct, does not deal 
in references to her sources. M. Hanotaux, on the 
other hand, as becomes an Academician, insists on docu- 
ments and asks for deeper research in English and 
Scottish archives of all kinds. I am in a position to 
assure him that no known source in our islands has 
been overlooked ; and ‘‘ the incomparable collection of 
Rymer ’’, as he calls it, has been corrected on important 
points by recent research, though M. Hanotaux and 
other French biographers of the Maid seem to be un- 
aware of the fact. It were wiser to make use of the 
little that British scholarship has discovered in our 
records than to blame it for finding nothing at all! 
A few details as to military supplies have also been 
unearthed from account-books; new hints as to the 
contemporary English view of Jeanne have been found 
in London chronicles recently edited, and that is all. 
We have not the many despatches which Bedford, 
Warwick, Talbot, and Cardinal Beaufort must have 
sent to their Government. The scanty archives of 
Scotland in 1429-1431 contain nothing bearing directly 
on the Maid. 

Though as to documents the methods of our authors 
differ widely, they resemble each other in their reveren- 
tial devotion to the character and genius of their stain- 
less heroine, and in their recognition of the mystery 
which surrounds her. There are four mysteries, says 
M. Hanotaux: those of la formation ou les origines, 
of her mission, of her desertion, and of her condemna- 
tion. The mystery of the origin and of the mission is, 
I think, but a single and an insoluble problem; the 
causes of her desertion and condemnation are not, in 
fact, hard to discover. 

Both of our authors devote quite enough space to the 
study of Jeanne’s environment, the conditions of her 
time, and the politics and politicians of the day. Miss 
James has an excellent chapter on the youth of 
Charles VII. and the antagonisms that rent his Court 
and distracted his councillors ; while nothing in the book 
of M. Hanotaux is more praiseworthy than his search- 
ing study of the tortuous diplomacy of Burgundy. 
Every student knows how that fox, the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, lured the French king into idle hopes, denounced 
by the Maid, which paralysed her and the military party 
of France; but I have read nothing so instructive on 
this point, nothing so illuminating, as the chapter of 
M. Hanotaux. He gives much credit to the mother of 
Jeanne as regards her pious and patriotic upbringing, 
but really we know very little about this good woman. 
Her daughter spoke not a word to her about her visions 
of saints and angels. She kept these things in her heart. 
Both authors accept as absolutely sincere and veridical 
Jeanne’s own account of her strange call to a mission 
which her shrewd common sense saw must, without 
divine aid, be crazy. ‘‘ I am sent by God ’’, was her 
unvarying assertion. M. Hanotaux justly insists on the 
fact that, till her trial, she said not a word about her 
saints and angels; we may, however, note a single 
allusion by her to ‘‘ my brethren of paradise ’’, in 
March 1429. Probably she did speak out, on her first 
meeting with him, to her king. 

As to her prophecies, M. Hanotaux goes so far as to 
accept those made in presence of her judges about the 
recovery of Paris and the battle of Formigny : he might 
have added the Treaty of Arras. He does admit her 
vue a distance of the battle of the Herrings, for which 
we have no contemporary evidence. Manifestly 
M. Hanotaux is remote from the point of view of 
M. Anatole France! He hesitates about the revelation 
to the King of his secret prayer, for which, I agree with 
Jules Quicherat, the evidence is as good as circum- 
stances permitted. As to the explanation of the Maid’s 
abnormal faculties, both of our authors discuss the 
contemporary theories—inspiration? possession ?—and 


* ‘Joan of Arc.'’ By Grace James. London: Methuen. 
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neither makes any attempt to illustrate the subject by 
comparison of well-attested modern examples of similar 
faculties in others. The psychology of these matters 
is no part of science commonly recognised as such. 
M. Hanotaux affirms, with Dr. Dumas, whose opinion 
was published by M. Anatole France, that ‘‘ nervous 
pathology scarcely throws a feeble light on a part of the 
intelligence of the Maid ’’. He remarks on the Visions 
of professional ascetics, S. Catherine of Siena and 
S. Colette, but Jeanne was no ascetic: on the whole 
he conceives that such visionaries as these are “ in 
mysterious contact with the fountain of life ’’ and 
‘* take refuge in the bosom of God to gain the force of 
God ’’. This is, at all events, more intelligible to the 
world than an essay on the Subliminal Self! As Miss 
James insists, Jeanne herself always argued that her 
Voices invariably said what was “ good ’’—ihat the 
content of their messages was the sign of their veracity. 
‘* There were a hundred visionaries, there was only one 
Joan of Arc.’’ She was efficient, the others (not all of 
them) were ineffective. M. Hanotaux, of course, 
frankly disbelieves in the absurdly credulous theory that 
Jeanne was endoctrinée, *‘ coached *’ by a conspiracy of 
clerics of whom there is not a trace in history. 

On two points M. Hanotaux is wrong: the contem- 
porary English proclamations against deserters said 
nothing about ‘‘ the terror caused by the Maid ”’; these 
expressions were added by Rymer in 1710: and Bed- 
ford’s remarks about her were not contemporary with 
her victories, but were written in cold blood many 
months after her death. So far our archives do add to 
our information; and they do not justify M. Hanotaux 
in speaking of ‘‘ Sculfort ’? when he means “* Suffolk ’’. 

. Miss James equally errs when she calls Miss Havisham, 
in ‘* Great Expectations ‘‘ Miss Haversham The 
abandonment of the Maid by her King is explained by 
‘** the crawling mediocrity which is in human nature ”’, 
by the jealousies of some, the diplomatic intrigues of 
others, notably of the Archbishop of Reims, whom M. 
Hanotaux puts in his proper place. His policy was to 
surrender Compiégne to Burgundy; Jeanne’s was to 
fight in front of Compiégne. She was taken, she 
perished, but she had inspired the city, which completed 
what Orleans, under her leadership, had begun. 
** Compiégne achéve Orléans, Compiégne vaut Orléans. 
A Orléans, la Pucelle avait arrété la fortune des Anglais ; 
a Compiégne elle refoule la fortune du duc de 
Bourgogne ’’. He encountered great loss, complete 
defeat, infinite dishonour; and he had no more heart 
for the English alliance. Richemont (with whom 
Jeanne had vainly tried to reconcile her King) and the 
military party came to power, and continued the policy 
of the Maid: the policy of hammering at Paris, ‘‘ the 
mystic heart of the kingdom ’’. What her King and 
her advisers did not permit her to do in September 1429, 
what she predicted in presence of her judges, was only 
delayed by their sagacity and was achieved under her 
inspiration. 

M. Hanotaux is unable to believe that Jeanne had a 
moment of human weakness at the last; that she, in 
any sense, abjured her mission at Saint-Ouen. She 
merely made a general submission to what they called 
‘* the Church ’’, and promised to wear female costume if 
placed in ecclesiastical custody. Now the evidence that 
what she signed with a cross was not the long abjura- 
tion which her enemies declared that she signed is very 
strong. But yet stronger is the record that in the end, 
after she was forced to put on man’s dress, she saw that 
her saints had reproved her for recanting in order tosave 
her life. ‘*‘ All I said and revoked ’’—as Miss James 
translates her words—‘‘ I said for fear of the fire.’’ 
M. Hanotaux does not quote these words: he merely 
quotes her statement that she did not understand the 
form of abjuration, did not mean to revoke anything 
“except so far as God willed ’’. If she did not fully 
understand the extent of her abjuration she would be 
informed by her brutal gaolers ; if she did not say that 
her saints corroborated them, then the whole of the 
statements recorded by the clerks are evidence of no 
value. Yet one of the attesting clerks at least, 
Manchon, was too scrupulous to sign the report of the 


final examination, at which he was not present. We 
must face the facts if we are to write history. We can- 
not possibly accept part of the record and suppress 
another part without positive proof that the part 
suppressed is false. 


. THE FAIRY CASTLE. 


E started for the Castle of Papavero quite early 
that spring morning, when the sun was still 
struggling through a white mantle of cloud, when the 
little Tuscan town at the foot of the mountains was 
veiled in the blue mist, and the dome of San Paolo 
seemed merely like the shadow of a large bell. We 
followed the road which, with many bends up hill and 
down dale, with many bridges over narrow rivers and 
cascades of silver water, leads directly to Bologna. On 
ali sides were the bare vineyards enclosed by a skeleton- 
work of bamboo, with their straggling grey roots and 
their broad lines of coarse grass. In the distance were 
the mountains, shrouded in mist at their base, but their 
summits clearly and sharply outlined against the dead- 
white sky. They seemed like paintings on silk, like 
thin water-colour run into some absorbent material. 

The country was dotted with square white villas, each 
with a tiled roof of dull red, bright-green shutters, and 
surrounded by a cordon of gaunt cypress trees. Then 
in broad patches here and there were the olive trees, 
like bunches of silver-grey, like nosegays put into the 
ground by a giant hand. They were round and 
dwarfed, like puffs of silver smoke ; and, when the wind 
caught them, they shivered as delicately at gossamer. 

We followed the Bologna road for some distance, 
past farms with their stone walls and flagged yards, 
and their haystacks built bell-shaped round a high pole ; 
past wine houses. with blown bottles of chianti at the 
door; past blue alcoves, sheltering Our Lady and the 
Child, set deep into a wall. The air was crystal, the 
wind warm; there was promise of the bluest day and 
golden sunbeams. 

Along the road we met oxen with heaving flanks, 
their hides white and velvety, their horns stretching 
nearly across the road, their large brown eyes the soul 
of pity; the contadini who drive them; and peasant 
women with thick skirts bunched over their hips, bright 
scarves on their heads, carrying bundles that almost 
weighed them down. 

Then suddenly, as we walked below a russet wall, 

time-stained and banked with lichen, we came upon a 
high iron gateway, grim and rusty, set between pillars 
crowned by monsters of the fairy-books. Two griffons, 
with darting tongues, thrust their necks toward us: 
two shields showed us coats-of-arms. The estate of 
Papavero is entered by these gates. 
We pushed through them—for they open at command 
and walked leisurely up the straight avenue of 
cypresses which, even in spring, is as dark and confined 
as a tunnel. It smells sweet afid fresh, and chills one. 
as the cold breath of a vault. Between these gaunt 
dark trees, growing among the grass and moss, were 
snowdrops, their petals touched with pale green, and 
violets, with their absurd coquetry, throwing up a 
fragrance which we breathed into our lungs. 

The olive trees grow into the grounds of the Papavero 
Castle. In the autumn they are covered with black and. 
brown knobs, but at this time only the grey leaves were 
showing. The fields on either side are cultivated. No 
green swards stretch to the castle, but ploughed land, 
deeply furrowed and coloured golden brown. In the 
very centre of these ploughed fields are statues : statues. 
of Loves and Cupids, of a Grace with cup-like breasts, 
of Diana with her bow. As we drew nearer to the 
castle we found small woods branching from the avenue. 
They were dark and silent and mysterious, with wind- 
ing paths leading nowhere in particular. All was bush 
and briar and undergrowth in these woods. Crumbling 
fountains and seats of greenish stone showed through 
the tapestry of foliage. And in the distance we dis- 
cerned a lake with tree-grown islands in the water and 
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a pavilion on its banks. Willows bent their orange 
stems at its edge, and great trees stretched their naked 
branches. 

And presently the castle came in view behind a belt 
of trees which skirts the lake. It stands isolated, a 
bare gravel patch in front, showers of olive trees behind 
and at its sides. It is neither large nor stately. The 
walls incline inwards, rising, with severe plainness, to 
the low mullioned windows and the armorial decorations 
of the upper part. It has the beauty of simplicity and 
discriminate ornamentation, combined with a colour 
that intoxicates in the manner of Giorgione’s ‘‘Concert"’ 
at the Pitti palace. The colour dazzles from a distance ; 
but, on drawing nearer—standing, indeed, upon the 
gravel patch within a stone’s throw of its gate—it has 
almost a luscious depth. It cloys, as the scent of a 
bunch of freesia; it overpowers, as crimson azaleas 
massed together in a bowl. 

It is perfectly red. The colour has all the softness of 
a scarlet geranium, of the lighter species, with some- 
thing cf the blazon in a pale-red poppy. Age has 
subdued it to an exquisite warmth : chance to a curious 
uniformity. But, admirable as this background is—it 
seems touched with the bloom of pink flowers—it is but 
part of the castle’s colour scheme. 

The slab of oak which serves as the entrance door is 
grim and forbidding. Its massive ironwork, umber 
with the rust of centuries, suggests the impenetrability 
of the prison gate: its marvellous escutcheon a key un- 
forged by mortal man. Above this door, hanging 
forward like a great bird, its wings spread for flight, 
is a blue shield—the blue of the purest cobalt, warm and 
soft as a spray of scilla, clear and deep as a summer 
sky. Against this blue is a golden dragon, with claws 
and wings and curling tail, of a design exquisite as any 
from Japan. The gold is dim: it has no glitter. It 
is like the amber braid on an old sixteenth-century 
dress. 

This mammoth piece of heraldry has its satellites. 
A perfect constellation of small blue shields, each with 
its little golden dragon, hanging above windows, above 
doors, below crossed swords, are massed together 
upon the upper part of the castle—against the walls 
coloured like the petals of a bright pink primula. The 
effect is like an elaborate piece of brocade, a cloud of 
blue butterflies hovering among a rhododendron bush, 
or bluebells tied with hawthorn-blossom. 

High above, gargoyles spit water from the battle- 
ments. They are curious monsters, with ears like bats, 
and wings like birds, and snouts like foxes. The castle 
has no conventional tower, no turrets of orthodox 
design: it flies no flag. It is not the grim relic of the 
Rhine nor the stately ruin of Welsh mountains. It does 
not suggest fourteenth-century gowns, conical head- 
dresses, mists of gauzvy veils, puffed sleeves slashed with 
velvet, but the fairy building of our story-books. One 
has seen its colour as a child. 

It has noage. It stood when Jack climbed the bean- 
stalk, when the golden-apple tree hung its fruit for little 
Two Eves, when the Prince fought the rose briars and 
brambles for the Sleeping Beauty. It is the castle of 
an Ogre. 

Behind those rose-coloured walls there is the room 
where Jack devoured the porridge, where he stole the 


Magic Harp, the Ten-Leagued Boots and the Golden 
Duck. Through that grim oak door the frightful Ogre 


thrust his three heads, and his six eyes, and brandished 
his hairy club. On those walls hung the Golden Horn 
and the Invisible Coat. Upon the gravel patch the 
dragons lay sleeping in the sun, with one fiery eye 
awake, guarding the treasures of the magic castle. 

We stood in the early sunlight and gazed at the fairy 
building, uninhabited, neglected, left to the rats and 
to the gloom and darkness. Boards are nailed at the 
window's ; the great oak door has been barred and bolted 
for many years. Within all is silent and cold as death. 

The morning shadows lifted. The sun burst out from 
an azure sky, and the white clouds bowled along in a 
sea of beauty. The olive trees shivered in the wind, 
and the cypresses stood stiffly in groups, like long black 
fingers pointing to the heavens. The castle was flooded 


in sunlight, a gleam of blue and pink, a patch of vivid 
colour against a silver background. 

No one came by the castle. The silence of this early 
morning was only broken by the water which dripped 
from the mouths of the leering gargoyles and the olive 
trees brushing their leaves against the walls. On all 
sides was the conventional Italian country : the cypress 
trees, the square villas, and the mountains. Far away 
in the road the white oxen rolled heavily along, with 
the contadini sleeping in the fragile carts behind them. 
Even the statues seemed born to-day; and a graceful 
Temple of Love in a wood close by hinted too frankly 
of Versailles. 

So we looked once more at the castle, wondering how 
it came there, what fairy words had built its walls. 
Probably, by a blast of the Golden Horn, it would 
vanish into air: and the sleeping Ogre, wakened to our 
century, would fade away into the blue mist which still 
hung upon the mountains. We fancied that he slept 
inside, among his moneybags—this bearded monster 
with sheep and goats hanging from his girdle, whose 
stride would span an acre, whose appetite demands a 
man or two. We scanned each window, fearing he: 
might wake. And then, from high among the battle-- 
ments, there seemed to come this thunder : 


‘“* Fee, Fi, Fo, Fum, 
I smell the blood of an Englishman ; 
Be he alive, or be he dead, 
I'll grind his bones to make my bread ”’. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE THIRD ROME. 
To the Editor of the SaTURDAY REVIEW. 
28 September 1g1o. 

Sir,—The extraordinary attitude assumed by the 
Syndic of Rome, Signor Nathan, has created a greater 
sensation in Italy than the British press, perhaps, cares 
to admit. Availing himself, as vou will no doubt have 
seen, of the occasion of the anniversary of the entry 
of the Italian troops into Rome, Signor Nathan, in a 
speech delivered in that curious ungrammatical and 
high-flown Italian for which he is distinguished, entered 
into a series of anti-religious polemics, followed by a 
description of the contrast that exists between Papal 
Rome and what he is pleased to call ‘* the third Rome ”’ 
—that is, Rome, capital of modern Italy. The Pope 
came in for his share of abuse, and the Christian religion 
was alluded to as about to disappear from the face ot 
the earth, especially from Rome, to give place to an 
epoch of glorified materialism, which, Signor Nathan 
announced, would be an era of peace, light, and pro- 
digious progress. Indeed, to believe him, this millen- 
nium has already arrived, for he asserted that ‘* the 
churches of Rome were empty ’’ (which is not true), 
whilst the schools were crowded (which is equally 
incorrect), and, finally, that everything was going in 
the right direction, according to his lights, i.e. towards 
universal agnosticism. Signor Nathan tells us he is 
not exactly an atheist himself, but professes a sort of 
vague belief in a creative force, which may or may not 
be responsible and intelligent. He has a perfect right 
to his private opinions, but what the Italian Catholics, 
and indeed most sensible people in Italy and elsewhere, 
object to is his asserting these same opinions in the 
name of Rome, as if they were universally accepted 
by the entire population. As a matter of fact, Signor 
Nathan’s singular speech was read by its author in the 
presence of one single gendarme, the only person who 
happened to be at Porta Pia when the Syndic of Rome 
appeared, there having been a misunderstanding, which 
caused the veterans and other persons connected with 
this anti-Papa! demonstration to absent themselves. 
Thus it came to pass that Signor Nathan and the 
policeman had it all to themselves, and were it not. 
for an officious press we should probably have heard 
nothing more about an incident which, as it stands,, 
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is giving rise to useless violent clerical and anti-clerical 
demonstrations all over the country. Signor Luzzatti 
has been greatly upset by the whole incident, and, it is 
said, has given Signor Nathan his opinion on the sub- 
sect in very forcible language ; but that gentleman was 
fairly sure of his position, being backed by the Free- 
masons, their allies the anti-Clericals, and also by a 
large section of the de-Christianising press of the 
country. Such an incident as this, however, is too 
significant to be allowed to pass without comment, and 
it is one which, should it be repeated, might lead Italy 
into very serious trouble. It is now hinted that the 
speech was intended by the Freemasons to show the 
world what will be the trend of the majority of the 
political demonstrations of which Rome will be the 
scene next year, when, under the pretext of commemor- 
ating the unity of Italy, Mayor Nathan and his friends 
will avail themselves of every opportunity of insulting 
the Pope and the Christian religion. In a word, Mayor 
Nathan and his following are, perhaps unconsciously, 
stirring up a spirit of revolution which may damage 
the material interests of the capital next year and mar 
the success of the forthcoming Exhibition. I hear on 
very excellent authority that Signor Nathan’s speech 
and conduct have greatly annoyed the King and the 
Royal Family, fully aware as they are that the aim of 
the over-ambitious Syndic and‘ his friends is the over- 
throw of the Monarchy and the establishment of a 
highly secularised Republic. The Monarchy is cer- 
tainly not likely to reap much advantage from this 
interference of the municipal representatives of Rome 
in the religious and political concerns of the country, 
with which they ought, in accordance with the laws 
of etiquette, to have nothing whatever to do. 

The great monument to Victor Emmanuel, the beauty 
of which is debatable, is rapidly approaching comple- 
tion, but it is now said that its weight is so prodigious 
as to menace the stability of the land on which it stands. 
It certainly destroys the beauty and harmony of what 
was, a few years ago, one of the most picturesque 
sites in Europe. It is of a glaring white, whereas the 
universal colour of Rome is a beautiful golden yellow. 
It has cost 100,000,000 francs, which practical people 
think might have been spent to greater advantage in 
some more useful manner of commemorating il re 
galantuomo, as, for instance, by the draining of the 
Pontine Marshes or the establishment of better and more 
numerous public schools or working men’s dwellings. 
However, the money is spent (or, better, misspent), 
and this huge and cumbrous mass of marble, which 
the Italian Freemasons intend to be the S. Peter’s 
of the third Italy—a kind of neo-Pagan temple to 
materialism—will soon be sufficiently advanced to be 
solemnly inaugurated, though not, as Signor Nathan 
and the party he represents had hoped, in the presence 
of the assembled Kings of Europe, but merely in that 
of the Italian Royal Family, of M. Falliéres, the Prince 
of Monaco, and the mayors of the various Italian cities, 
some of whom, however, being Catholics, are already 
preparing their excuses. 

A rumour is current in Rome at the present time that 
if the anti-clerical demonstrations become more violent 
and frequent during the coming year, which is to be 
devoted to a series of festivities, commemorations, con- 
gresses, etc., the spirit of which is directed against both 
the temporal and the spiritual aspects of the Papacy, 
his Holiness will, on the invitation of the Emperor of 
Austria, retire from Rome and take refuge in Tyrol, 
whilst the German and Austrian Embassies will keep 
the Vatican until this ‘‘ jubilee of free-thought ’’, as 
Signor Nathan calls it, is ended, when, perhaps, the 
people of Rome willbe glad enough to welcome him 
back, as they have welcomed back his predecessors 
on so many previous occasions when Popes have been 
driven into banishment. Even now the vast majority 


-of the throng of foreigners who fill the hotels and 


pensions of the Eternal City do not go there on account 
of the Quirinal but on account of the Vatican, which, 
whether we like it or not, is still the chief attraction 
of Rome. You will see a hundred portraits of the Pope 
for one of the King, and should the Pope and his 


Court withdraw altogether, in less than three months 
the commerce of Rome will be ruined. 
: I remain yours truly, 
A TRAVELLER. 


SHAKESPEARE AND GAMMON. 
To the Editor of the SaAtTUuRDay REvIEw. 


Hampstead, 4 October rg10. 


Sir,—In reference to the contention of Sir Edwin 
Durning-Lawrence on behalf of Bacon’s claim to the 
authorship of the Shakespeare Plays, I venture to beg 
your space for brief comment. 

Sir Edwin bases his chief argument against Shake- 
speare’s authorship upon a reterence to the bust in 
Stratford Church, which he alleges to have preceded 
the one now there. 

On the authority of Dugdale’s engraving of the 
monument, and Rowe’s of subsequent date, obviously 
a reproduction of Dugdale’s, Sir Edwin seeks to give 
conclusive weight to the fact that in Dugdale the 
sculptural portrait failed, by omission of the pen in 
hand, to indicate the portraiture of an author. But the 
engraving by Dugdale (1656), and therefore its repro- 
duction by Rowe (1709) are, to anyone having practical 
or critical knowledge of draughtsmanship and the 
characteristics of architecture and sculpture in Shake- 
speare’s time, easily recognisable as results of mere 
memory sketching, based on loosest observation and 
clumsiest delineation worthy only of a child. Both are 
ridiculously inaccurate, even as regards the strongly 
pronounced architectural details of the monument. To 
account for the fact that the existing bust includes the 
pen in hand, Sir Edwin, who affords no authority for 
the allegation, states that the present bust displaced 
the original ‘‘ in order fraudulently to support ’’, by the 
representation of the pen, ‘‘ the Stratford myth’’ of 
Shakespeare’s authorship. 

Here Sir Edwin forgets that apart from cither bust 
or pen, Dugdale’s and Rowe’s engravings—as also the 
existing monument—testify, by the panel of lapidary 
inscription of highest eulogy in the monument, to 
Shakespeare’s supremacy as a peet who rivalled the 
greatest of classic antiquity. 


‘* Tudicio Pylium, genio Socratem, arte Maronem 
Terra tegit, Populus mzeret, Olympus habet.”’ 


That Sir Edwin should have advanced such crushing 
testimony against himself seems astounding. But 
later on he tells us, without further testimony, that the 
bust now existing in Stratford Church *‘ was not put up 
till about 120 years after Shakespeare’s death ’’, that is 
to say such event took place—in support of the alleged 
‘* fraudulent Stratford myth ’’, in about the year 1736, 
when King George II. reigned, Dr. Johnson wrote and 
William Hogarth painted, the monumental bust bear- 
ing, nevertheless, the Hall-mark of style, stamping its 
origin, irrefragably, as of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. 

In Sir Edwin’s book ‘‘ Bacon is Shakespeare *’ there 
are many other curiosities of statement which provoke 
comment, from which, however, I refrain, as they 
answer themselves and I would avoid further claim on 
your space. 

Yours faithfully, 
A CONFIRMED SHAKESPEAREAN. 


MR. HOUSMAN AND THE CENSOR. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REviEw. 
5 October 1910. 


Sir,—Mr. Housman thinks he has a grievance 
against the Censor, and the Censor thinks that there 
was good ground for putting Mr. Housman’s play on 
the Index. Whatever that grievance may amount to, 
and whatever those grounds may have been, it seems 
undesirable that a play should be produced at the pre- 
sent time which might in any way recall a silly slander 


| against the Crown which a journalist thought fit to 
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revive a few months ago for the ostensible purpose of 
contradicting it. 

But is it not time that George IV. was allowed to 
rest in peace? He was not a moral man, but he did 
much less harm as a king than George III. His friends 
and associates—such as Fox—had few private and 
fewer public virtues, but they are not always being 
pilloried. Most of our popular historians having 
written from the Whig standpoint alone, nearly all our 
historical portraiture has been unduly coloured by 
political prejudice. Thus by everyone, from the gutter 
journalists of his own time to people like Thackeray 
and Mr. Housman, George IV. has always been treated 
as fair game for indiscriminate abuse. He was a king. 
On the other hand, take the case of an interesting 
republican like Algernon Sidney. He is always de- 
picted as a saint and a martyr; but people forget—or 
do not know—that he was in the pay of Louis XIV. 

Yours etc., 


W. A. P. 


A TALL STORY OF VALMY. 
To the Editor of the SatuRpay REVIEW. 
13 September 


Sir,—May I call your attention to a work, ‘‘ The 
French Revolution : a Short History *’, by R. M. John- 
ston M.A. Cantab., Assistant Professor of History in 
Harvard University, published by Macmillan, 1909? At 
pages 157-158 the battle of Valmy is described as fought 
by Dumouriez, who checks Brunswick by a skilful dis- 
position of his superior artillery ; then riding along the 
French front he places his hat on the point of his sword 
and goes forward singing the ‘‘ Marseillaise ’’, his army 
catching up the refrain and advancing towards the 
enemy. Can it be that Kellermann is unknown at Cam- 
bridge and at Harvard University? And who says the 
French at Valmy advanced towards the Prussians ? 

Yours etc., 
R. W. P. 


THE THREE CHERRY TREES. 


HERE were three cherry trees once 
Grew in a garden all shady, 
And there for delight 
Of so gladsome a sight 
Walked a most beautiful lady— 
Dreamed a most beautiful lady. 


Birds in its branches did sing, 
Blackbird and throstle and linnet ; 
But she walking there 
Was by far the most fair, 
Lovelier than all else within it, 
Blackbird and throstle and linnet. 


But blossoms to berries do come, 
All hanging on stalks light and slender ; 
And one long summer’s day 
Charmed that lady away, 
With vows sweet and merry and tender, ° 
A lover with voice low and tender. 


Moss and lichen those green branches deck, 
Weeds nod in ifs paths green and shady ; 
Yet a light footstep seems 
Still to haunt there in dreams— 
The ghost of that beautiful lady, 
That happy and beautiful lady. 


WALTER DE LA MARE. 


REVIEWS. 


THE PORCH AND THE GARDEN. 


“Stoic and Epicurean.” By R. D. Hicks M.A. London: 
Longmans. 1910. 7s. 6d. net. 


i is a popular fallacy that the philosophies of Zeno 
and Epicurus are easy of understanding. People 
who confess to the vaguest ideas of the Platonic doc- 
trines, and to whom Aristotle is little more than an 
awe-inspiring name, will glibly dilate on the merits of 
Stoicism or criticise with serenely ignorant severity the 
moral ideals of Epicurus. The Honours man, on the eve 
of entering the Schools, devotes a couple of hours to 
getting up these systems, if he does not rely entirely on 
the fragments of information acquired at the beginning 
of his philosophical course. The terms “‘ Stoic ’’ and 
‘* Epicurean ’’ are freely, and generally incorrectly, 
used by everybody. Yet to those who set a value upon 
accurate information the philosophies, whether of the 
porch or of the garden, present problems and difficulties 
which are neither few nor inconSiderable. This is less 
the case, no doubt, with Epicureanism than with 
Stoicism. The doctrines of Epicurus are set forth at 
length in the extant epistles to Herodotus and Mence- 
ceus and in the Golden Maxims, while it is generally 
conceded that the great poem of Lucretius is based on 
an epitome compiled by Epicurus himself. Moreover, 
there was practically no heterodoxy in the Epicurean 
school. The master’s teaching was handed down in- 
tact by disciples who regarded it with a reverence not 
unlike that which evangelical Protestants display to- 
wards the Bible. Even so, however, though the general 
outlines of the system are sufficiently clear, many 
points of detail are almost hopelessly obscure. The 
reconstruction of the Epicurean theology, for example, 
is largely a matter of conjecture, and the ingenious 
explanations of Giussani and other scholars can only be 
accepted with hesitation and reserve. It may be that 
the proposed excavations at Herculaneum will restore 
to us some lost treatises throwing light upon the sub- 
ject; but meanwhile the student must content himself 
with hypotheses. We are far worse off, however, as 
regards our information concerning the early Stoics. 
With the single exception of the famous Hymn of 
Cleanthes the whole of the voluminous literature of 
early Stoicism has perished. We are thus precluded 
from direct access to the original authorities, and are 
compelled to rely for our knowledge of the philosophy 
of Zeno and his immediate successors either on the 
scanty fragments of their writings embodied in the 
works of others who were generally concerned more to 
criticise than to explain, or on compilations of Stoic 
doctrine which were drawn up centuries later, or else 
on searching criticism of the Roman Stoic authors who 
probably diverged in many essential points from the 
primitive standards. The whole subject is thus involved 
in difficulty. The continual modifications which 
Stoicism underwent at the hands of friends or under 
provocation of opponents makes the task of defining 
its principles and exhibiting them in their historical 
development exceedingly hard and laborious. 

For these and other reasons Mr. Hicks’ contribution 
to the series entitled ‘‘ Epochs of Philosophy ”’ is very 
welcome. The book is a thoroughly scholarly produc- 
tion. The author has made a careful independent study 
of the documentary sources, and he develops his subject 
strictly upon this basis. Wherever possible he gives 
a literal rendering of the actual words of the philoso- 
phers, thus enabling his readers to estimate for them- 
selves the correctness of his interpretations. In cases 
where the facts are not sufficient to warrant a definite 
conclusion, he is at pains to say so, drawing sharp lines 
of demarcation between that which is certain and that 
which is merely conjectural. And Mr. Hicks not only 
knows his subject, he has the power of presenting it in 
an attractive way. Even when dealing with such an 
arid theme as the Atomic Theory he holds our atten- 
tion, while his chapters on less technical points are 
always lively and full of interest. He is particularly apt 
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in illustrating his subject by modern instances and 
parallels. Thus the doctrines of Stoicism are made 
clearer to the understanding by the help of such writers 
as Shelley and Emily Bronté, and we can better realise 
the personality of Epicurus when we have learnt to 
compare him with Jeremy Bentham and Herbert 
Spencer. 

The book is divided into three main sections. The 
first four chapters are concerned with Stoicism, the 
next three with the philosophy of Epicurus, while the 
remainder deal with Academic Scepticism, Eclecticism 
and the Revival of Pyrrhonism. These chapters, as 
has been hinted, contain many surprises for those who 
are imperfectly instructed in the systems of thought 
described. The popular idea of the Stoics, for in- 
stance, as severe, morose, apathetic persons, priding 
themselves on a disdain of pleasure and crushing out 
all emotion, is convincingly refuted. In such typical 
examples of the school as Cleanthes and Epictetus we 
find exhibited a very different spirit—a religious tone of 
serene and cheerful optimism, of gratitude and joy, 
which may be likened to the spirit of the Hebrew 
Psalmist, convinced that all is well, since the Lord 
reigneth. So again the vulgar misconceptions of the 
teaching of Epicurus are noted and corrected. To this 
philosopher pleasure was indeed ‘‘ the alpha and 
omega of the blessed life ’’; but pleasure in the 
Epicurean terminology is expressly distinguished from 
mere pleasurable excitements. ‘‘ By pleasure ’’, writes 
the master, ‘‘ we mean the absence of pain in the body 
and trouble in the soul.’’ It is the profound calm, the 
absolute repose in which neither want nor the pleasur- 
able excitement of satisfying want are any longer felt. 
Beyond this neutral state of freedom from all disturb- 
ance it is not possible to advance. The practical sug- 
gestions which Epicurus offers for realising this con- 
dition of beatitude are worthy of attention. In many 
points they strikingly recall the precepts of modern 
Christian Science and Mind Cure. At the present time 
all the booksellers’ shops are flooded with pamphlets on 
the art of health and happiness—pamphlets which teach 
us, or at any rate profess to teach us, how to educate 
the thoughts and regulate the desires and eliminate fear 
and worry. And the general public eagerly accepts, 
and even follows, these instructions, fondly thinking 
that they are new. But, as a matter of fact, they are 
for the most part very old—as old as the Garden in 
Melite and Epicurus. 


““WHEN THE ALTAR IS ALL DIGHT.” 


“Fifty Pictures of Gothic Altars.’’ Selected and de- 
scribed by the Rev. Percy Dearmer. Alcuin 
Club Coliections, X. London: Longmans. 1910. 
net. 


E have travelled far since the days when Durham 

gave up the cope because it damaged a Pre- 
bendary’s wig, and Ely incense because it spoilt another 
Prebendary’s smell of snuff. A century ago these things 
were possible. Now, if all our chancels do not ‘* remain 
as they have done in times past ’’, and such ornaments 
are not everywhere ‘‘ in use as were in this Church of 
England by the authority of Parliament in the second 
year of the reign of King Edward the Sixth ’’, ignorance 
at least cannot be pleaded in excuse. For all who need 
information there is guidance on every hand. — Eccle- 
siology has ceased to be the study of a few experts, 
and where one man a generation ago understood what 
the Ornaments Rubric meant, a hundred understand it 
to-day. This is as it should be. Of set purpose and 
in definite words the Prayer-book has referred us to the 
practice and tradition of the past. To discover what 
that practice and tradition was, is something more than 
curious research for the student ; it is the bounden duty 
of everyone who has to do with church ritual, church 
buildings or church decoration. Herein lies the dis- 
tinction between archeology and ecclesiology, and it is 
this difference that makes Mr. Dearmer’s book a work 


of general interest, and something more than Number 
Ten of the Alcuin Club Collections. 

Most of the fifty pictures are miniatures from medieval 
Flemish, French, Spanish, and English manuscripts ; 
a few of them are woodcuts illustrating a_ later 
period, and the frontispiece is a reproduction of a very 
fine Miracle of S. Giles, formerly attributed to Jan 
van Eyck. Taken with the illustrations that the Alcuin 
Club has already published from Jean de Vignay’s 
Exposition de la Messe and Brother Gherit Vander 
Goudes’ Det Boexken Vander Missen, from Venetian 
Pontificals and in Mr. St. John Hope’s English Altars, 
compared with numerous Flemish and French pictures, 
and checked by the written evidence of inventories, 
wills, and descriptions, they give us a wealth of evidence 
of what the editors of the Prayer-book had in mind 
when they took as their standard the consuetudo angli- 
cana in the fulness of its beauty. With this mass of 
reliable evidence before us, it should not be difficult to 
reconstruct the altar as it was “‘ in times past ’’. 

Such an altar is low and long, standing on a moderate 
eminence of three broad and shallow steps. The curtains 
that once veiled the mysteries have become the solid 
iconostasis in the East, and the frontal, dorsal and 
riddels in the West. The frontal is kept in its place by 
the frontlet. The dorsal, sometimes developed into a 
stone reredos or painted panel, but often remaining a 
piece of tapestry or embroidery, fills the space between 
the altar and the east window. There is as yet no 
need of rails to prevent sacrilege and profanity. Upon 
the altar there is the fair linen cloth, but never a gradine 
or flower vase, never more than two candles, and only 
occasionally a cross or crucifix. 

These are the main characteristics of the Gothic altar. 
Several valuable lessons can be drawn from them. First 
of all, one cannot but be struck by the constant uni- 
formity of the chief features. Instead of a little altar 
with much on it, it is always a great altar with little on 
it. To take a single exampie. Many of these illustra- 
tions show a number of candles ‘‘ round about the altar ’’, 
upon the reredos, and the riddel posts, in standards 
and the hands of taperers, hanging from a beam or 
from the roof; but in none of them are there more than 
two—sometimes only one or none at all—on the altar 
itself. %n concluding that this was the habitual practice 
in the Middle Ages, we are supported by much written 
evidence. When we find, for instance, that the in- 
ventory of a representative church like S. Peter 
Mancroft in Norwich mentions thirty-four copes, fifty 
chasubles, forty-one frontals, and only a single pair of 
candlesticks ‘‘ of the which one is ia the chest, and the 
other standeth in the nether vestry for burying ’’, and 
that in Lyndewode’s view the proper symbolism of the 
altar is in a single candle, signifying ‘‘ Christ Himself, 
Who is the splendour of the eternal light ’’, we must 
own that the historical case against more than two 
candles on the altars of parish churches is very strong. 
Any doctrinal significance in the presence or absence 
of lights can easily be exaggerated, but for a Church 
like ours depending for its existence on its historical 
foundation, it is a matter of great importance to main- 
tain its traditional practices, and particularly those 
practices that were general in western Europe. But 
the matter is something more than a question of 
historical accuracy. Just as Gothic is the only exclu- 
sively Christian form of architecture, so its conception 
of a church is the only exclusively Christian expression 
in bricks and stone of Christian teaching. In it, there- 
fore, the altar is the one supreme object upon which 
ail thought and art must converge. Every ornament 
in the church must be so constructed and arranged as 
to enhance its dignity. The tracery of the chancel 
screen must beautify it, the reredos ennoble it, the east 
window illumine it. Build the steps too low or too 


high, and the altar is obscured; make the screen too 
heavy, and the altar is dwarfed; cover the altar with 
candles and crosses and flowers, and it ceases to be 
the mensa Christi, and becomes a ledge. The altar is 
not made for the ornaments, but the ornaments for the 
altar, and so fitly framed together that any exaggera- 
tion destroys-the focus. 
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The uniform simplicity, therefore, of Gothic altars is 
the first point to be noticed in these pictures. But if 
on the altar there is uniformity, round about it there is 
remarkable diversity of treatment. Simplicity and 
dignity are the same everywhere; decoration, if it is 
to be reasonable and natural, must vary with individual 
taste and local requirements. In Italy, for example, 
where there are many martyrs’ tombs, the treatment of 
altar decoration is influenced by the existence of con- 
fessions. The high triptychs of Germany are the 
result of German church construction. A great retablo 
and an altar screen are in their proper place in a country 
like Spain, where light and heat must be kept out ; just 
as in England, where light and warmth must be got 
in, we find as a matter of course a great east window of 
blazing glass, a low reredos and an open chancel screen. 

Apart from the simplicity of the altar itself any uni- 
form conventional treatment is altogether alien to the 
Gothic ideal. If there are two candles and a cross they 
need not be in a row, frontals need not be flat if folds 
or pleats look better; if the church is poor there is no 
necessity for it to attempt all the variations of liturgical 
colours. It is enough that the decoration should be 
reverent, and that all the ornaments should be sub- 
servient to a simple and dignified altar. 


GROUSE. 


“Grouse and Grouse-moors.” 
and Aymer Maxwell. 
7s. 6d. net. 


By George Malcolm 
London: Black. 1910. 


HE new volume on ‘* Grouse and Grouse-moors "’ 
is arranged in two parts of unequal merit, 
entitled respectively ‘* Moors and their Management *’ 


by Mr. George Malcolm, and  ‘* Shooting the 
Grouse *’, by Captain Avmer Maxwell. Of the first 
part it may be said that it had been better if it 


had been shortened by two-thirds. 
lessee of a grouse-moor, anxious to develop its 
resources and turning to Mr. Malcolm’s pages for 
guidance, will be apt to vent his impatience audibly 
when confronted with the ominous exordium: ‘“ It 
will be well, preparatory to dealing with the par- 
ticular item of the sportsman’s repertory which we-are 
here concerned with, to give some account of the genesis 
of the chase in our own country ’’. On the next page 
the question is discussed whether ‘‘ the genuine sports- 
man is produced in Britain alone ’’, and is answered bv 
the author thus: ‘‘ Through many ages . . . wherever 
wild animals were pursued and killed for sport, this was 
mainly done by members of the Anglo-Saxon race ”’ 

Now this is the kind of ill-informed and misleading 
writing which has brought so much discredit upon the 
literature of the chase. Is Mr. Malcolm unaware that 
the chivalrous sport of falconry came to us from the 
East? Can he refuse the rank of sportsmen to the 
Norman conquerors of Britain? And.where has the 
code of venerie been so scrupulously formulated as in 
monerchical France? But, besides all this, what in the 
werld has it to do with the management of a grouse- 
moor? We have to turn over many pages of irrelevancy 
before coming upon anything practical. The best of Mr. 
Malcolm's treatise is his chapter upon heather-burning, 
about which his experience enables him to lay down 
seme useful principles. We cannot, however, endorse 
his view that ** what heather may be profitably burned 
for the grazing tenant will also be profitable for the 
shooting tenant ’’. The sheep-farmer’s aim is to sub- 
stitute grass for heather; and Mr. Malcolm rightly 
declares heather to be ‘‘ essential to the maintenance 
of grouse’’. in the scuthern uplands of Scotland hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres which were brown and 
purple within living memory are now green grazing, to 
the utter detriment of the shooting. 

Among the duties of the head keeper most stress is 
laid upon that of vermin-killing, and Mr. Malcolm 
complains that he is ‘‘ greatly handicapped ”’ in this by 
the Wild Birds Protection Acts. He gives a list of the 


The owner or 


birds protected in Inverness-shire, wherein are com-- 
prised such truculent marauders as cagles, peregrine 
falcons, and hen-harriers ; but he ought to have added 
that it is quite within the power ef the county council 
to obtain the exclusion of such destructive species from 
protection by applying to the Secretary-for Scotland. 

As to the keeper himself, the choice allowed us is 
somewhat restricted. ‘‘ He should not have passed 
middle life, and, if a decade or two younger, so much 
the better.’’ Middle life, by the Psalmist’s computa- 
tion, would be about five-and-thirty. To subtract a 
couple of decades from that age lands us in the teens ! 

The second part of the volume is much the better. 
Captain Maxwell has far toa much useful knowledge to 
impart to spare any space to padding. He writes lucidly 
and to the point ; and if it should appear to some readers 
that he deals too exclusively with the'craft of driving 
grouse, to the neglect of other and cider modes of pur- 
suit, he gives proof in his opening pages of the necessity 
for revising much that has hitherto been written upon 
the later phases of grcuse-shooting. For example, it 
has been laid down by a certain recognised authority 
that the butts in a drive should be from eighty to one 
hundred yards apart. 

** Grouse butts "’, writes Captain Maxwell, ‘‘ are now 
put up on offensive, and not on defensive, lines; that 
is to say, with a view to killing the birds and not to the 
guns being out of range of each other. . . . In one 
famous drive at Mov Hall the butts are only fifteen 
yards apart, but that is an exceptional instance, and 
the average lies somewhere between forty and fifty 
vards. But it may be regarded as a hard-and-fast rule 
that it can never be right for butts to be more than sixty 
vards apart. Even at that distance it takes a very good 
shot to deal satisfactorily with birds coming halfway 
between himself and his neighbour, for, conforming to 
the angle of safety, he will never get a chance at such 
birds under forty vards.”’ 

The author sirengly condemns the recommendation 
of some authorities in favour of side-guards to butts, 
intended to prevent a shooter raking his neighbours on 
either side. Should he require such a check, the sooner 


he is disarmed the better for the rest of the party; 
for if he learns to rely on side-guards, a very slight 


change of his position in the butt will cause them to 
become a source of danger. 

Every page of Captain Maxwell's treatise is full of 
information, enabling the reader to realise what a vast 
difference there is between a well-managed drive and a 
mismanaged one. We trust that his precepts will be 
studied as widely and carefully as they deserve in the 
interests both of the sportsmen and the game, for if the 
birds are carelessly driven or the butts badly placed 
the grouse will not come properly over the guns, and the 
chances of wounding, instead of clean killing, will be 
greatly increased. 

On other matters besides driving this writer deserves 
attention. We are tempted to quote at length, but 
space is lacking for more than a brief reference to his 
observations on the price and care of guns: 

‘*T know that many think it absurd to throw money 
away on expensive guns—that you are paying for the 
name and not for the gun, and that you could get one 
every bit as good at half or one-third the price. Now 
I hold no brief for the gunmakers, but in justice to an 
old-established and honourable trade I think the follow- 
ing figures are worth consideration. They are taken 
from the books of one of our leading West End gun-- 
makers, and show the actual wages paid by the firm for 
the making of a first-class gun: Barrels, £10 16s. ; 
action, £24 16s.; stocking, £8 19s.; ejectors, £43 
engraving, £4 14s.; locks, £6; regulation, £4 4s.— 
total, £63 9s.”’ 

Then as to care of this costly weapon, the author 
protests against the folly of leaving it to be cleaned by 
some inexpert under-keeper. If the owner has not his 
own trained servant with him, he is exhorted to devote a 
few minutes at the end of a day's shooting to doing the. 
work himself. 
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THE OCTOBER REVIEWS. 


Mr. Harold Cox has perhaps the most topical article in 
the Reviews this month. In the ‘“ Nineteenth Century ’”’ 
he tells the story of the Osborne case, and is able to 
give a flat denial to the suggestion freely made that 
Osborne was merely an instrument in the hands of the 
enemies of trade unions. Payment of members Mr. Cox 
does not regard as an alternative to the parliamentary levy ; 
it will not satisfy the Socialists because it will deprive them 
of the power of dictation. The ‘‘ English Review” wants 
both a reversal of the Osborne judgment and if possible pay- 
ment of members. ‘‘ To leave the matter as it stands is to 
starve Labour for the benefit of class socialist warfare ’’—a 
conclusion to which the editor appears to have been driven 
by his contributor Mr. Hyndman, who writes on ‘‘ Trade 
Union Unrest’’. Mr. Hyndman is disappointed with the 
Labour party, and thinks that if its members had been worthy 
of the position to which they were elected and had fulfilled 
even partially the anticipations of their followers, they could 
have afforded to laugh at a ‘ class-made judicial decision ”’ 
All the same, he seems to think the socialist triumph, when 
the power of one class to employ and pay wages to another 
class will be abolished, is at hand. ‘‘ Blackwood ’’, dealing with 
the Conference and its sequel, insists on the dangers of tinker- 
ing with the Constitution. The agitation in the calm of the 
armistice has changed its character, and ‘‘ now points, unless 
wise counsels can bring a successful result from the Con- 
ference, to a long vista of far-reaching and revolutionary 
change involving every part of our Constitution ’’. In the 
event of the failure of the Conference, ‘‘ Blackwood ”’ urges 
the friends of the Constitution, who would not see the House 
of Commons ‘the uncontrolled repository of imperial 
authority ’’, to be armed for a stiff fight. The ‘‘ National 
Review ” distributes its caustic criticism impartially between 
Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Balfour, and the Kaiser. Mr. Lloyd 
George is an “‘abandoned demagogue’’ and ‘‘ mounte- 
bank ’’; Mr. Balfour is ‘‘ probably more ignorant of his party 
than any of his predecessors ’’, and the German Emperor is 
treating England as his grandfather treated Denmark, 
Austria-Hungary and France. Ignotus follows the editorial 
notes with a demand for a lead and a leader, and details the 
disasters, imperial and domestic, that may be expected to 
follow a fresh triumph of Radicalism at the polls. The only 
hope rests in energetic and efficient leadership and in the 
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overhauling of the Unionist organisation, which fails at the 
critical moment. As for Germany, the ‘‘ National”’ re- 
iterates that the only course is for Great Britain to make 
herself so strong by sea and by land that the Germans, ‘* who 
are anything but fools ’’, will realise what they stand to lose 
if they pick a quarrel. On the other hand we have Mr. 
Archibald Hurd in the ‘“‘ Fortnightly Review ’’ counting the 
cost to this country if some of the military as well as naval 
proposals were adopted. We should have to face an ex- 
penditure on the services of £121,270,000 a year with a 
Budget of £210,000,000. Mr. Hurd is all for main- 
taining the Navy in “ unassailable supremacy ”’, but he 
would have the Regular Army and the Territorials regarded 
as essential but subsidiary branches of his Majesty’s Services. 
He does not approve of the agitation fostered by the National 
Service League, which he speaks of as a flank attack on the 
Territorial Army. That is Mr. Hurd’s way of saying that 
he does not like the idea of compulsory service. Both the 
National Service League and the Territorials are sharply 
criticised by Colonel Lonsdale Hale in the ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Century ’’; the National Service League because it denies 
that it wants Conscription, and whilst insisting on com- 
pulsory service in peace, seeks only voluntary service in war ; 
the Territorial Army because it cannot be fitted to meet the 
carefully selected, highly trained soldiers of Europe, and is, 
by its association with the regulars at certain periods of 
training, becoming alive to its own deficiencies. 

The articles on subjects literary and artistic are this 
month rather a miscellany. The Reviews have not yet done 
with Mrs. Gaskell, whose centenary is celebrated in the 
‘*Cornhill ’’ in an article by Mr. A. W. Ward. = Mrs. 
Gaskell is studied here as the exponent of a tendency. She 
is one of the company whom Dickens and Carlyle led ; whose 
chief ideal was that of goodwill towards men. Holman 
Hunt is the subject of two interesting articles, one in the 
‘*Contemporary’’, by Mr. W. M. Rossetti: the other in 
the ‘‘ Fortnightly’’, by Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer. Mr. 
Rossetti’s article is personal and reminiscent—memories of 
the early pre-Raphaélite days, when there were monthly 
meetings of the P.R.s at the houses of the seven members of 
the Brotherhood in rotation. Mr. Hueffer’s article, also, is 
full of personal touches; and both testify to the extra- 
ordinary steadfastness and resolution of Holman Hunt in 
following his ideas through to the end. Holman Hunt was 
made of sterner stuff than Millais. Millais bent to public 
opinion, and even altered his pictures to the public taste. 
Nothing would ever have forced Holman Hunt to bend in 
the same way. 

The name of William Morris, like the name of Ruskin, 
was more often associated with art than with social philosophy. 
In the ‘‘ Fortnightly’? Mr. William Sinclair treats of 
William Morris the Socialist, and a fairly complete 
Socialist he was. He declared that ‘‘ the land, the capital, 
the machinery, factories, workshops, stores, means of transit, 
mines, banking, all means of production and distribution of 
wealth, must be declared and treated as the common property 
of all’’. William Morris was led into Socialism from his 
love of art—a strange paradox. As a craftsman he wanted 
the workers to be interested in their work, and to have 
leisure to cultivate the gift of critical appreciation. He 
thought that for art to thrive and prosper another state of 
society was needed, and he went to the Socialists to know how 
the new State was to be built up. Socialism, he thought, 
eliminated waste and would give leisure to every man. 

The publication by Methuen of the smaller edition of the 
works of Oscar Wilde is made the occasion in the ‘ Fort- 
nightly ’’ of an article by Mr. Arundell Esdaile upon his life 
and work. Mr. Esdaile writes sympathetically of Wilde and 
the modern Hellenism without being blind to the absurdity 
and extravagance of the cult in its day. He approaches Wilde 
from the standpoint of Wilde’s own sincere passion ‘to eat 
of the fruit of all the trees in the garden of the world ”’. 
This passion was a safe and a fine passion in a man like 
Pater, whose equable temper could build soundly upon an 
Epicurean foundation. Wilde came to find in his creed 
simply the sanction for self-indulgence. The comparison 
between Wilde and Pater is well done in this study of 
Mr. Esdaile. They had more in common than is generally 
supposed. One of Pater’s friends declined to go with him 
across the Channel on the ground that Pater would say that 
Calais was not Calais and the steamer not a steamer. 
Pater was, in fact, an incorrigible framer of paradox, and in 
this he set the pace for his younger friend. 

The ‘‘ Westminster ’’ this month contains an interesting 
study of Sterne by Mr. Harold Williams. The writer in- 
sists strongly on the uniqueness of Sterne, who has been com- 
pared with Rousseau, Jean Paul Richter, Goethe, Byron, 
Burton of the ‘“‘ Anatomy”, Rabelais, Cervantes, Heine. 
Lamb, Carlyle, Thackeray, Dickens, Trollope, Meredith! 
This alone proves that Sterne was very much himself. Mr. 


Williams shows Sterne as the prince of sentimentalists. His 
sentiment, as Mr. Gosse wrote of it, is the ‘‘ very blood in 
the veins of his style”. Sterne has fallen on evil days, for 
we have all decided that sentiment is a bad thing. In the 
‘Contemporary ’’ there is a close comparison, made by 
Professor Churton Collins, between Butler and Browning. 
The author of the ‘‘ Analogy ’’ and of the ‘‘ Sermons ’’ seems 
to have had a close spiritual kinship with the poet of ‘‘ Rabbi 
Ben Ezra”’ and ‘‘ The Ring’’. The analogy is instructive, 
if a little idle. 

‘‘ The Night Thoughts of Robert Schumann ”’ in the “‘ Fort- 
nightly ’’ is an interesting study of the vein of restlessness 
and melancholy in Schumann which ultimately eclipsed his 
reason. Mr. Keeton does well not to over-emphasise this 
side of Schumann's character. If Schumann ended in gloom, 
his early days and his best work is informed with a vitality 
and a humour that gave no intimation of what was to come. 
After music the theatre. Mr. William Archer writes on the 
theatrical situation, also in the ‘‘ Fortnightly’’. Mr. 
Archer explains the failure of Mr. Frohman’s late venture 
at the Duke of York’s as due to his attempting to combine 
two incompatible systems. Mr. Frohman tried to run a 
repertory theatre with a star company, Also the plays 
were badly chosen. The repertory theatre was not “a 
mechanism for making dramatists of authors who are not 
dramatists at all, or for enabling authors who are dramatists 
to ignore with impunity the essential conditions of their 
craft’’. ‘‘ Blackwood’ this month in its ‘‘ Musings ’’ com- 
plains of Sir Herbert Tree's realistic treatment of 
Shakespeare, and asks once more for conventional simplicity. 
‘* Blackwood ’’, too, indicates a simplicity of another kind 
in the description given by Mr. R. E. Vernéde of a per- 
formance of ‘‘ Hamlet’? by an Indian company in Bengal. 
Hamlet wore rowing shorts, puttees, and a pair of football 
boots ; and the rest of the performance was in keeping. 

In the ‘‘ Contemporary’? Mr. H. W. Massingham sums 
up the merits of the British press. ‘‘It puts the standard 
of culture too low; a little lower, I think, than any other 
journalism in the world ’’; but it ‘‘ still serves the prime 
moral purpose of journalism, which is the hearing of 
complaints’. There are some interesting remarks in 
course of the article on editors and managers, old style and 
new. 

“ Scribner's Magazine has-a most interesting article this 
month by Mrs. Mary King Waddington, in which she gives 
her impressions of King Edward’s Funeral pageant. In a 
very striking passage she relates how Mr. Lewis Harcourt 
refused to stop the people filing through Westminster Hall 
in order that the German Emperor could make his visit 
quietly and without being crowded: ‘‘ He said he would give 
no such order—that it had always been said that the lying-in- 
state at Westminster was for the people—that everyone must 
take his chance alike.’”” The German Emperor and King 
George visited the Hall together, and the file of people stood 
still and waited at a signal from Mr. Harcourt while the two 
Kings knelt before the coffin. Mrs. Waddington dwells 
eloquently upon the unvarying kindliness of King Edward. 
‘*To me personally *’, she writes of his death, ‘‘it is a real 
sorrow. He was a steady friend to me for forty years—never 
failed me, and always did what I asked him when it was 
possible ’’. Mrs. Waddington in her article remembers many 
instances of the courteous and interested way in which King 
Edward received his people. 


‘Revue des Deux Mondes.”’ 1 October. 

There is an interesting and instructive article in this 
number by M. Davin on the ‘Italian Colony in Tunis’”’. 
Most people know that this was a remarkable phenomenon, 
but hardly perhaps that it had attained the large proportions 
set forth by this writer. He does not however see in the 
growth of the Italian population any menace to French 
authority, for it is quite evident that the majority desire to 
get back to their own country so soonas they shall have made 
money enough to satisfy their requirements. The French 
Government seems to treat these immigrants well, and some 
of the Italians’ complaints are ill-founded. They demand 
that Italian doctors, barristers, engineers, etc., should be 
allowed to practise there. But the author's reply is sensible 
enough, ‘‘ We want workmen and small farmers, not pro- 
fessional men’’. (What Latin country indeed does want 
more of these?) On the whole the Italian overflow into 
Tunis will hardly lead to a quarrel between France and Italy, 
but Italian labour has really made the Protectorate pros- 
perous. M. Faure writes on the towns along the Emilian 
Way in an agreeable spirit that allows us to read again 
without weariness of places we have seen and read of many 
times before. 
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Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, much stronger, and will bear the 
Indian mode of washing better than any shirt in use. 

A single shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate patterns preserved 
to ensure correctness in the execution of future orders, 


Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 
<“BREECHES cCuT.” 


Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of 
selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical 
Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, are informed that Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 

SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 

are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 

Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ premises 
in all parts of the United Kingdom are held as required throughout the 
pn Large Funds available for Mortgages. Valuations fer Estate and 

egacy Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales. Management of Trust 
Estates and Receiverships undertaken. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
“14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C.,' 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA.— —High-class Investments 

can be made byt the purchase and re-sale, at a profit of 30 to 50 per cent., of 
CITY LOTS and ACREAGE in the Cities of Vancouver and North Vancouver ; 
or on FIRST MORTGAGES at 8 and 9 per cent.--JOHN ALEXANDER & 
CO., NORTH VANCOUVER, B.C., ESTATE BROKERS. References: 
The’ Bank of British North America, Gracechurch Street, London ; or Rev, J. 
Hugh Hooper, St. John’s Rectory, North Vancouver, B.C. 


P. & 0. PLEASURE CRUISES. 


y the S.Y. “ VECTIS,” 6,000 tons. 
From M ARSEILLES (Rail and Steamship connections from London.) 


TURKEY, ATHENS, &e. No. 9.—Oct. 13 to Nov. 5. 
Fares from 20 guineas. Illustrated Handbooks on application. 
Offices—Northumberland Avenue, W.C. ; 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., London . 


AUSTRALIA by ORIENT LINE, 


UNDER CONTRACT TO CARRY HIS MAJESTY’S MAILS. 


FrRo™ LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY, calling 
at at GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcn Avenue, Lonpon, 


For apply to the latter firm at 5 ty mm fue E.C., or to 
the Branch Office Cockspur Street, Charing Cross 


? 
? 
? 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE to SOUTH and EAST AFRICA.—Via Madeira, 
Canaries, Ascension, St. Helena, and Lobito Bay. 


Steamers Service London _| Southampton 
* KENILWORTH CASTLE Royal Mail Oct. 8 
DURHAM Intermediate Oct. 7 Oct. 8 
Royal Mail Oct. 15 
+ GA Intermediate Oct. 14 | Oct. 25 
§ CASTLE Extra ict. 22 


* Via Madeira. { Via Teneriffe. ¢ Via Las Palmas, Ascension and St. Helena. 
$ South Africa direct. 
Donald Currie and Co., Managers, 4 Fenchurch Street, E.C. West End 
Agencies—Sleeping Car Co., 20 Gotkepur Street, S.W., and Thos. Cook and Son, 
13 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


ROYAL EAST AFRICAN SERVICE 


Via Suez Canal. 


pe VERS 28 days the UNION-CASTLE LINE despatch 

a Steamer from the United Kingdom and the Continent, via Mar-eilles, 
Naples, and the Suez Canal, DIRECT TO MOMBASA, ZANZIBAR, MOZAM- 
BIQUE, CHINDE, BEIRA, DELAGOA BAY and NATAL. Neat Sailing 
from Marseilles Oct. 15. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘*LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. _ 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


THE FIRST NATURE.CURE IN ENGLAND. 


BROADLANDS, MEDSTEAD, HANTS. 


One hour and forty minutes from Waterloo, Altitude 500 feet. Pure bracing air 


An Ideal Holiday for Tired People, With or Without Treatment. 
Sun, Air, and Water Baths in one of the most beautiful spots in England, with 
absolute privacy. Sleepingin Air Huts. Non-Flesh Liet. Golf. Tennis. Croquet. 

For Prospectus, apply MANAGER. 


CHARING CROSS CONVALESCENT HOME, 


LIMPSFIELD; SURREY. 


Men and women needing rest and change received at this most beautifully situated 
and bracing Home. 
No Infectious nor Consumptive cases admitted. 
Charges, 12s. 6d. per week. There are also cubicles for wognen at 1 guinca 
a week. Return railway tickets from London for a month, 2s. ; fly fare, rs. 6d. 
Apply, by letter, to the MATRON. 


NOW READY. 


Offical Report of the Emigration 
Conference held on May 3C-3I, . 1910, 
convened by the 
Roya! Colonial Institute. 


With an Introduction by H. E. EGERTON, M.A., Beit Professor of 
Colonial History, Oxford. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE ROYAL COLONIAL INSTITUTE, LONDON. 


PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are: 
Onited Kingdom. 
if 
One Year ose 
Half Year ... 8 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made paya'le.to the 


per 1,000 words. les, 3d. per 1,000 words, 


Duplicating’ NORA DICKINSON. 1 (Sackville Gardens, Ilford, 


Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 
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“* Kissing don’t last, Cookery do.”—GRORGE MEREDITH. 


INVALUABLE BOOKS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 


The “365” Series of 
Cookery Books. 


Size 6 in. by 4 in.; tastefully bound in red cloth, 
1s. net each. 


(7) 365 Breakfast Dishes (VZ) 365 Cakes and Cookies 
(77) 365 Luncheon _e,, (V77) 365 Supper Dishes 
(7/7) 365 Dinner ” (7/7) 365 Dishes of all Nations 
365 Dessert ” 365 Vegetarian Dishes 
(V/) 365 Breads & Biscuits (XY) 365 Orange Dishes 


These handy little volumes provide dainty and appetising 
dishes for each meal for every day in the year. 


The recipes have been selected to suit the various seasons, 
and are thoroughly practical. They will be found of great 
assistance to those who have in charge the preparation of meals, 
and will be welcomed by all lovers of good cuisine. 


They contain just such information as will be helpful and 
invaluable to every housekeeper. 


Dean’s Rag and other Toy Books 
are in Great Demand. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 


LONDON: 
DEAN & SON, LTD., 160a Fleet Street, E.C. 


=O THE 


/ENGLISH REVIEW. 


t _ Edited by AUSTIN HARRISON 
Contributors for OC TOBER 


Th: Problem of 
UNZMPLOYMENT IN GERMANY (II.) 


By DR. OTTO MOST 


H. G. WELLS: 
“The New Machiavelli” 


DARRELL FIGGIS 

«© The Vitality of Drama"’ 

GEORGE MOORE 

“Une Promenade sentimen- 
tale’ 

FRANK HARRIS 

“The Women of Shake- CENNIS AMES 
speare (vi,) The Last Day"’ 


S. SQUIRE SPRIGGE: “The Pathologist in the Street '’ 


Poetry : 


(VI) 


CLARE FREWEN 
“In the Coavent Garden "’ 


EF. J. Di: LLON 
“ Nihilism in Contemporary 


Russian Literature’’ 


D. H. LAWRENCE H. O. MEREDITH 
MRS. CLEMENT SHORTER 


Trade Union Unrest and the Class War, 
by H. M. HYNDMAN 


t1 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


Mon hly, 2/6 Annual Subscription, 25/- post free 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


AET 
Old Italian Masters (Engraved by Timothy Cole. 
Notes by W. J. Stillman). Fisher Unwin. 


With Historical 


BIoGRAPHY 
Four Fascinating Frenchwomen (Mrs. Bearne). Fisher Unwin. 
10x. 6d. net. 
Peter the Cruel (Edward Storer). Lane. 12s. 6d. net. 


A Quaker Post-Bag : Letters to Sir John Redes, of Rarlborough 
Hall, 1693-1742 (Selected and Edited by Mrs. Gedfrey Locker 
Lampson). Longmans. Green. 8s. 6d. ret. 

Life and Letters of Alexander Macmillan (Charles L. Graves). 
Macmillan. 10s. net. 

Philippa of Hainault and Her Times (B. C. Hardy). 
10s. 67. net. 

From Constable to Commissioner (Lieut.-Col. Sir Henry Smith). 
Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6. net. 

Dupleix (Colonel John Biddulph). White. 


Fiction 

Mezzogiorno (John Ayscough). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

Seed of Fire (Rac hel Swete Macnam ara). Edinburgh : 
wood. 6s. 

The McArdle Peerage 
Stoughton. 6s. 

His Hour (Elinor Glyn). Duckworth. 6s. 

Across the Gulf (Newton V. Stewart): Leve the Bissaker 
(Wilfrid L. Randell). Stanley Paul. 6s. each 

The Mocking Bird (Edwin Pugh). Milne. 2. net. 

The Affairs of Ashleigh (Stephen Knoit Melrose. 6s. 

Pongo and the Bull (H. Belloc). Consté able. 6s. 

A Little Clovd of Dust; or, The Indian Peril (Hugh Naybard). 
Century Press. 6s. 

The Island of Regeneration (Cyrus Townsend Brady). 
6s. 

The Two Powers (Florence Hone): Alison’s Adventure (Harold 
Bindloss); Their Hearts’ Desire (Mrs. Colqvhoun Grant). 
Long. 6s. each. 

The Getting of Wisdom (Henry Handel Richardson). 
monn. 6s. 

The Mistress of Shenstone (Florence L. Barclay). 


Long. 


5s. net. 


Black- 


(Evelyn Tempest). Hodder and 


Greening. 


Heine- 
Putnam. 6s. 


Girt Books 


> (Marie Corelli). Hedder and Stoughton. 6a. 


The Devil's Mcto 
net. 

The Moon God's Secret (Robert M. Macdonald), 5s. ; The Scottish 
Fairy Book (Elizabeth W. Crierson). 63. Fisher Unwin. 
Lives of the Folk (M. D. Haviland). Longmans, Green. 5s. net. 

Poems (Christina Rossetti). Blackie. 15s. net. 
A Wonder Book, and Tanglewood Tales (Nathaniel Hawthorne). 
Dent. 5s. net. 


Jenkyn Clyffe, Bedesman (Gertrude Hollis), 2°. 6¢.; Less than 
Kin (Elizabeth Ken). 1s. 6d. : Drusilla the Second (H. 1" + 
Bedford). 1s. 6d. ; Brother: Five (Viclet T. Kirke), 
Andrew Garnett’s Will (Edith E. Cowper), 2s. Pek: 

HIsToryY 

China under the Empress Dowager (J. O. P. Bland). Heine- 
mann. 16s. net. 

Medieval Italy from Charlemagne to Henry VII. (Professor 


Pasquale Villari). 15*. ret; Historical Vignettes (Bernard 
Canes). 7s. 6d. Fisher Unwin. 

Old Enclish Houses (Allan Fea). Secker. 10s. 67. net 

Lives of the Early Medici (Janet Ross). Chatto and Windus. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Law 

Land Law and Registration of Title (Eustace J. Harvey). 
mans, Green. 7s. 6d.-net. 

The Finance Act, 1894 (John Eustace Harman). 
Limited. 7s. 6d. 


(Continued on page 466.) 


Long- 


Stevens and Sons, 


A Diverting Story with a Serious Purpose. 


JOHNNY: rite Penton. 
By HERBERT GEORGE, 


Author of ‘* A Master of Means.” 


‘“‘ The book is as clever as it is funny, and it gets better as it 
moves, till the reader’s occasional laughs merge in one sustained 
jrresistible chuckle of mingled approval and amusement.’ 

Country Life. 

‘©We must congratulate the author on having given us a really 
good story of diverting nonsense.” —J/orning Post. 

Lively and easy-going pages.” —Literary World. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 68. 


GREENING & CO., Ltd., St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’s LIST 


NEW BOOK BY MR. ANDREW LANG. 
A Defence of Sir Walter Scott and 
the Border Minstrelsy. by ANDREWLANG. 
5s. net. (/nland postage 4d.) 
The object of this ‘little tractate” is to prove that Scott was 
innocent of any pretence in regard to the ballad of ‘‘ Auld Maitland,” 


but borrowed it from his friend Logz, who himself got it from 
recitation, as Sir Walter believed. 


A 


Quaker Post-Bag. Letters to Sir John Rodes 
of Barlbrough Hall, in the County of Derby, Baronet, and to 
John Gratton of Monyash, 1693-1742. 

Selected and Edited by Mrs. GODFREY LOCKER LAMP- 
SON. With a Preface by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. With 
6 Illustrations. 8vo. &s. 6d. net. (/nland postage 5d.) 


Rare daysin Japan. ByGEORGE TRUMBULL 
LADD, LL.D., Author of ‘In Korea with Marquis Ito,” 
&c. With 24 Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 


Lives of the Fur Folk. The Biographies of Red- 
pad the Fox— Fluff-button the Rabbit—Grimalkin the ‘‘ gone 
wild” Cat—Stubbs the Badger. By M. D. HAVILAND, 
With numerous Illustrations by E. CALDWELL. Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. (/nland postage 4d.) 

The book deals with the life histories and adventures (the latter 
all founded on fact) of the fox, rabbit, cat, and badger in Ireland, 
and ts written from close observation. 


‘‘ A valuable and—if the word may be permitted—entertaining contribution 
to the literature of criminology.” —THE OxnsERVER. 


Crime and Criminals, 1876-1910. by 
R. F. QUINTON, M.D., late Governor and Medical Officer 
of H.M. Prison, Holloway. 4s. 6d. net. (J/u/and postage 4d.) 
The author has attempted in this book to give an outline of the 

principal changes that have taken place of late years. He also 

devotes some space to the discussion of the Home Secretary’s proposals 

Jor fresh remedial measures. 


‘* Deserves the careful attention of all who are concerned with the problem 
created by the OSBORNE judgment.”— Morninc Pest. 
Unemployment and Trade Unions. 

By CYRIL JACKSON. 
VISCOUNT MILNER. Crown 8vo. paper covers, Is. net. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. (Inland Postage 2d. each.) 


The Rose Goddess, and other Sketches of 
Mystery and Romance. By LADY RUSSELL (of 
Swallowfield, Berks). With numerous Portraits, &c. Crown 
4to. 21s. net. (/nland Postage 8d.) 


The Governance of Empire. py P. a. 
SILBURN, D.S.O., Member of the Legislative Assembly 
of Natal. 8vo. gs. net. (luland Postage 6d.) 

In this volume the author states the case for imperial federation 
as tt presents itself to a Colonial observer. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
The Colonies and Imperial Defence. 


Crown Svo. 6s. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 
Captain Ferrercourt’s Widow: 4 Novel. 
By M. F. HUTCHINSON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


By the late WILLIAM JAMES. 


THE VARIETIES OF RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE: 
A STUDY IN HUMAN NATURE. 
12s. net. 
Pragmatism : a New Name for Some Old Ways of Thinking. 
Svo. 4s. 6d. net. 
The Meaning of Truth: a Sequel to Pragmatism. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


A Pluralistic Universe: Hibbert Lectures at Man- 
chester College on the Present Situation in Philosophy. 
5s. 6d. net. 


The Will to Believe, and other Essays in Popular 
Philosophy. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Talks to Teachers on Psychology, and to 


Students on Some of Life’s Ideals. Crown 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 


LONCMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


With a Preface by the Rt. Hon.’ 


A SELECTION FROM MESSRS. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S AUTUMN LIST 


CAGLIOSTRO 


The Splendour and Misery of a Master of Magic. By 
W. R. H. TROWBRIDGE, Author of ‘Seven Splendid 
Sinners,” **A Beau Sabreur,” &c. With numerous IIlustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS 
OF THE PICKWICK CLUB 


By CHARLES DICKENS. With 24 Illustrations in Colour 
and upwards of Ico in Black and White by CECIL ALDIN. 
Two volumes, imperial 8vo. 21s. net. An edition limited to 
250 on hand-made paper, each signed by the artist, £3 3s. 


[/n November. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION : 
A History. By THOMAS CARLYLE. With 30 full- 
page Illustrations and upwards of 150 Portraits by EDMUND 
J. SULLIVAN. In two volumes, demy 8vo. 21s. net. An 
edition limited to 150 copies on hand-made paper with full-page 
plates on Japanese vellum, each signed by the artist, £3 3s. 


LETTERS OF THE ENGLISH 
SEAMEN, 1587-1808 


Edited by E. HALIL.AM MOORHOUSE, Author of 


‘*Samuel Pepys: Administrator, Observer, Gossip.” With 
Portraits. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


THE CITY OF BEAUTIFUL 
NONSENSE 


By E. TEMPLE THURSTON. With a hundred Drawings 
by EMILE VERPILLEUX. Large crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
(Nearly Ready. 


THE PATCHWORK PAPERS 


A Volume of Sketches. By E. TEMPLE THURSTON, 
Author of ‘The City of Beautiful Nonsense,” <&c. 
Crown 8vo. net. (Ready October 25. 


LETTERS TO MY SON 


Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. §s. net. Zhe greatest Success 
of the Summer. 


STUDIES IN CHINESE RELIGIO 


Professor of Chinese at the Victoria University, Manchester, 
Author of ‘* China: Her History, Diplomacy, and Commerce,” 
** Ancient China Simplified,” &c. With 14 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d, net. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 


COUNT FLORIO AND PHYLLIS K. 
By REGINALD TURNER. 


THE TRAIL OF THE AXE. 
| By RIDGWELL CULLUM. 


BY WAYS THAT THEY KNEW NOT. 
By Mrs. COMYNS CARR. 


THE TORHAVEN MYSTERY. | 
By J. B. HARRIS-BURLAND. 


THE FORSYTHE WAY. 
By Mrs. FRED REYNOLDS. 


THE GREATEST WISH IN THE WORLD. 
(Seventeenth Edttion.) By E. TEMPLE THURSTON. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL have now ready ‘heir 
beautifully ILLUSTRATED AUTUMN LIST, wich contains 
some thirty illustrations, and will be sent POST FREE TO 
ANY ADDRESS on receipt of a postcard, Please mention this 
paper in writing. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 
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SIR OLIVER LODGE 
on “Fifty Years of Science.” 


ALTER CRANE (THE FAMOUS ARTIST) 
* on “Fifty Years of Arts and Crafts.’ 


DR. J. HOLLAND ROSE 
on “Fifty Years of History.” 


RICHARD WHITEING (Author of 


5, John Street”) 
on “The Passing of the Editor.” 


J. A. HOBSON, M.A., 
, on “Fifty Years of Social Progress.” 
THE EDITOR of (Prof. L. P. JACKS) 
“THE HIBBERT JOURNAL” 

on “Fifty Years of Religious Opinion.” 


DR. HAGBERG WRIGHT 


London Library) 
on “Fifty Years of Literature.” 
These specially written Articles are in To-day's Issue (36 pages, 2q.) of 


“PUBLIC OPINION” 


THE BEST WEEKLY REVIEW OF WHAT 
MEN AND WOMEN SAY, DO, AND THINK, 


Edited by PERCY L. PARKER, 
WHICH BEGINS ITS 50th YEAR TO-DAY. 


MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE, 


in a letter from Skibo Castle, Sept. 7, oy to the Editor of ‘‘ Public Opinion,” 


***PUBLIC OPINION’ HAS. ‘WON ITS WAY WITH ME, 
AND I WOULD NOT NOW MISS IT FOR A GREAT DEAL.” 


* PUBLIC OPINION”? is a unique paper, and after nearly 50 years has 
no.rival. It presents the cream of all the best thought in the best papers, 
magazines, and books on All the Questions of the Day. 

**PUBLIC OPINION”’ can be had at all Newsagents and Bookstalls at 
ad. a week, or it will be sent for one year in the United Kingdom for 10/10; 
Abroad, 13/-. TO-DAY’S ISSUE for 2d. May we send you a free 
specimen copy? 

Address: MANAGER, ‘‘PUBLIC OPINION,”’ 

31 & 32 TEMPLE HOUSE, TALLIS STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


A BROADSIDE 


ABOUT THE “BOOK MONTHLY " 
AND ITS INCREASING PURPOSE 


Being now seven years old and so grown up, the ** Book 
MONTHLY ” enters upon developments with the October number. 
It has established itself for its bright literary gossip, its well- 
informed literary articles, its advance information about books, 
its beautiful illustrations ; in a word, as a magazine with the 
true, inner knowledge of the bock world. In that tradition it 
goes forward, enlarged in size and, for the benefit of the 
general reader, made more popular and more practical in 
contents and style. It retains all its proved features, but it 
seeks a broader highway of literary usefulness, appealing not 
only to the bookseller and the librarian, to the publisher and 
the bookman, but to everybody who reads books, or likes to 
read about books. For instance, the former mere catalogue of 
the month’s publications is replaced by a selected, annotated 
list of the chief new books and new editions. If you consult 
this list and its accompanying snapshot reviews, you will have 
guidance enough to the current books of real interest and 
moment. Indeed to read the ‘Book MONTHLY” constantly is 
to be kept on easy terms with the books and authors of the 
time, in touch with the literary forces of the hour. It is 
an instructing, entertaining ‘‘ guide, philosopher and friend,” 
equally for the reader near the centre of things or far away, and 
it only costs sixpence a month. You can order it regularly 
from any bookseller, bookstall or newsagent, or the publishers 
will send it post free for a year, inland and abroad, for eight 
shillings. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Stationers’ Hall Court, 
London. 


P.S.—A copy of the current ‘‘ Book MONTHLY” will be 
forwarded post free on receipt of 6d. 


TUIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 
REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 

On Life and Letters (Anatole France). Lane. 6s. 

The Glasse of Government; The Princely Pleasure at Kenelworth 
Castle; The Steele Glas (John W. Cunliffe). Cambridge : At 
the: University Press. 4s. 6d. net. 

Napoléon Intime (par Arthur Lévy); Anna Karénine (par Léon 
Tolstoi, 2 voels.}. Nelson. Lfr. 25c. 

Long Will : A Romance of the Davs of Piers Plowman (Florence 
Converse), 2s. 6d. ; Venice and its Story (T. Okey), 10s. 6d. 
Dent. 

The Silence of Amor; Where the Forest Murmurs; The Winged 
Destiny ; Studies in the Spiritual History of the Gael (Fiona 
Macleod). Heinemann. 5s. net each. 

The Phenomenology of Mind (G. W. F. Hegel. 
Sonnenschein. 21s. net. 

ScreNcE AND PHILOSOPHY 

The Fundamental Problems of Metaphysics (James Lindsay). 
Blackwoed. 


2 vols.). Swan 


The Evelution of Mind (Joseph McCabe). Black. 5s, net. 
THEOLOGY 
The Christian Certainty (Alfred E. Garvie). Hodder and 


Stoughton. 
The Gospel in a Great City ( 
Smith, Elder. 6s. net. 


(James Edward Cowell Welldon), 


Documents of Jewish Sectaries (S. Schechter 7 Is. I. and IT.). 
Cambridge : At the University Press. 10s, 
The Work of Christ (Peter T: rylor Forsyth). " Hodder and 


Stoughton. 5s, net. 
The Revelation of St. John the Divine (Edgar C. S. Gibson). 


Methuen. 2s. 6d. net. 
Mystics and Saints of Islam (Claud Field). Griffiths. 3s. 6d. 
net. 
TRAVEL 


The Spell of Egypt (Rebert Hichens). Hedder and Stoughton. 
6. 

A Voice from the Congo (Herbert Ward). Heinemann. 10s. 
net. 

Farthest West (C. 

Rave Days in Japan (George Trumbull). 
10x. 6¢. net. 

Three Years in Tristan Da Cunha (K. M. Barrow). 
7s. 6d. net. 


Reginald Enoch). Long. 15s. net. 
Longmans, Green. 


Skeffington. 


VERSE AND Drama 

Mary Magdalene (Maurice Maeterlinck). 

Mary Queen of Scots (John Presland). 
5s. net. 


Methuen. 3s. 6d. net. 
Chatto and Windus. 


The Fall of Minni (Alfred Benell). Century Press. 3s. 6d. net. 
Pietro of Siena (Stephen Phillips). Macmillan. 2s. 6d. net. 
The Fool's Signet (Cecil Garth). Long. 3s. 6d. net. 


Poems (Frederick George Scott). Constable. 5s. net. 

The Plavs of Thomas Love Peacock (A. B. Young). Nutt. 2s. net. 

In Faery Lands Forlorn (Alfred Turner). Harrap. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Poems of James Ryder Randall (Matthew Page Andrews). 
Burns and Oates. 3s. 6d. net. 

Songs in Time’s Despite (James Lewis Milligan). Griffiths. 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Children’s Way (Mrs. P. A. Barnett)... Jarrold. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

The Queen of the Fiord (John Cave). 


MISCELLANEOUS 
(George A. B. Dewar). 


Kegan Paul. 5s. net. 


Airy Way, The Chatto and Windus. 
6s. 


Annual cf the British Scheol at Athens, The, No. XV. Mac- 
millan. 25s. net. 

Awakening of India, The (J. Ramsay Macdonald). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s. 

Crime and Criminals, 1876-1910 (R. F. Quinton), 4s. 6d. net; 
Sir Walter Scott and Border Minstrelsy (Andrew Lang). 
Longmans, Green. 5s. net. 

Edgar Allan Poe {Arthur Ransome). Secker. 7s. 6d. net. 

Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association (Col- 
lected by A. C. Bradley). Oxford : At the Clarendon Press. 
5s. net. 

First Principles of Heredity, The (S. Herbert). Black. 5s. net. 

Our House (Elizabeth Robins Pennell). Fisher Unwin. 4s. 6d. 
net. 

Some Considerations of Medical Education (S. Squire Sprigge). 
Bailliére, Tindall. 2s. 6d. net. 

Thackeray Dictionary, A (Isadore Gilbert Mudge and M. Earl 
Sears). Routledge. 8s. 6d. net. 

REVIEWS AND MaGaztINes FoR OctopER.—The Hibbert Journal, 
6d.; The le.; The National Review, 2s. 6d. ; 
The Westminster Review, 6d. ; The Book Monthly, 6d.; The 
Financial Review of Pally le. ; School Hygiene, 6d.; The 
Antiquary, 6d.; The English Church Review, 6d.; The Century, 
le. 4d.; Mercure de France, 1fr. 25c.; Revue des Deux Mondes, 
3fr.; The Geographical Journal, 2s. 


CLEARANCE SECOND-HAND BOOK CATALOGUE. 


25% DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., having removed from No. 37 
to No. 43 Piccadilly, will send the Three Parts of the 
| above on application. 


8 October, 1910 


The Saturday Review. 


ADVANCE NOTICE. 


A copy of the full Prospectus has been filed with the 
Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 

The Subscription List will open on Monday, the 10th day 
of October, 1910, and will close on or before Wednesday, 
the 12th day of October, 1910. 


JICARO GOLD ESTATES 


LIMITED 


(INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES 
(CONSOLIDATION) ACT, 1908). 


_ Capital ... £75,000, 


: 300,000 Shares of 5s. each, 
of which 109,000 Shares are to be issued as fully paid to the Vendors 
(being part of the purchase price) and others, and 
140,000 SHARES ARE NOW OFFERED FOR SUBSCRIPTION 
AT PAR, 
Payable as follows :—6d. per Share on Application, 6d. per Share on 
Allotment, rs. per Share 14 days after Allotment, and the balance in sums 
not exceeding 1s. per Share at intervals of not less than 14 days between 
each payment as and when re wired at 14 days’ notice. 


DIRECTORS. 

WILLIAM JAMES FISHER, J.P. (Chairman of The African 
Plantations, Limited), 29 Woburn Square, London, W.C. 
(Chairman). 

_ ANSON VIVIAN SQUIRE, R.N.R. (Director of the Premier 

| New Zealand Gold Mining Co., Ltd.), Kingston House, Kew 

Gardens, Surrey. 
GUY EWING (Director of The Great Bonanza Gold Mining 
Company, Limited), 80 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 

_ LIEUT.-COL. ALFRED TRITTON WINTLE, 16 Warwick Road, 

| Earl’s Court, London, S.W. 

| AGENT IN NICARAGUA. 

JOHN MAY, Merchant, Leon, Nicaragua. 


BANKERS. 
| THE LONDON CITY & MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED, Bloomsbury 
| | High Holborn, London, W.C., and other 


BROKERS. 
| ASHLEY G. PAIN, 2 Copthall Buildings, E.C., and Stock 


Exchange. 
| DOUGLAS CAIRNEY, 135 Buchanan Street, and Stock 
Exchange, Glasgow. 
OLICITORS. 


S 
| FRANK SIMMONDS and CARTERS, Broad Street House, 
London, E.C. 


AUDITOR. 

W. LACON THRELFORD, C.A., 119/120 London Wall, 

London, E.C, 

CONSULTING ENGINEER. 

JAMES A. GILMOUR, Assoc.R.S.M. London, 638 Salisbury 

House, London, E.C. 

., SECRETARY AND REGIS TERED OFFICES. 
NOEL SMITH, 5 Broad Street Place, London, E.C. 


This Company has been formed to acquire the group of gold mining 
claims, situated in the well-known mining district of _ Department of 
Nueva Segovia, Republic of Nicaragua, Central America. 
THE MINING RIGHTS AND MILL SITE. 
The following is a list of the mining rights :— 
San Cristobal } (held under one title) 420% 290 Varas 
200 


Aguja de Arra 4, 
La Tranquilidad 400X209 ,, 
El! Tiado (including Socorro) ... 600X125 ,, 
Santa Ana ose 600x200 ,, 
San Pablo 600X200 ,, 
El Golpe 600X170, 
La Concepcion 76OX200 ,, 
San Lorenzo 200 X 200 


The said mining rights together constitute 214 claims, and in area approxi- 

| mate to 139 acres. 

The Mill Site, known as Pilar ce la Virgen, acquired for water and power 
purposes, has an area of 1,000,coo square varas (about 175 acres), with 

frontage of some 2,700 feet to the River Jicaro. 

| An exhaustive report on the property, with plans, including assay plan, 

| has been made by Mr. E. W. J. Edwards, Assoc.M.1.C.E., Assoc.R.C.Sc., 

| Lond., who, having had charge of and superintended most of the recent 

| development work, on behalf of Mr. John May, the agent in Nicaragua 

| above mentioned, has the advantage of an intimate knowledge of the 


| property. 
tt THE ORE BODIES. 
| The auriferous lodes are of considerable size. There are at least three 
| distinct main lines of lode, namely, the San Cristobal, the Aguja de Arra 
and Santa Ana and the Tirado and Socorro, and al! the lines have been 
proved to carry payable gold. The ores carry fine gold well distributed, 
, and by the ordinary amalgamation method, with subsequent cyanide 
treatment, over 80 per cent. of the total value is recoverable. 


ESTIMATED PROFIT ON FIRST YEAR’S WORKING OF 
MILLING PLANT. 

The Engineer's Report shows that the San Cristobal ore has an average 
value of at least £5 per ton from the ore at present exposed and that after 
making an allowance of 10% for loss in treatment and 16s. per ton for 
expenses a net profit will remain of £3 14s. a ton, showing on the working 
v3 a plant of 25 tons per day capacity for 300 days in the year a net profit.of 

27,750. 

The Directors, however, prefer to estimate on a conservative basis and 
therefore make a further deduction of 10%, and on these figures the follow- 
ing results should be obtained on the first year’s working :— 


Treatment of 25 tons per day for 300 days, or 


7,500 tons at £3 4s. perton net profit... ... £24,000 
To pay 20 per cent. on the nominal capital of 

Leaving a balance available for Reserve, further 

Distribution of Dividends, &c., o . 9,000 


Prospectuses and forms of application can be obtained from the Com- 
pany’s Bankers, Brokers, and Solicitors, and at the offices of the Company. 
Dated this 30th day of September, 1910. 


RUBBER WORLD 


Vol. I. (460 pages with full Index), 
NOW READY. 
Price 6/- net, post free, inland, 6/6; abroad, 7/- 


Containing many special articles of interest to 
the Planter, the Manufacturer, 
the Investor, and the Financier. 


VALUATIONS of RUBBER SHARES. 


By H. STANLEY JEVONS. 


THE FIRST PART OF 


THE WHOLE ART OF RUBBER PLANTING. 


By W. WICHERLEY, F.R.H.S. 


ORDER THROUGH YOUR BOOKSELLER OR DIRECT 
FROM THE OFFICE. 


This week’s number of THE RUBBER WORLD contains 
What is Rubber?; the Valuation of the Lanadron ; Rubber Planting ; 
Rubber Outputs ; special Market Reports, &c. 


Weekly ONE PENNY. 6 months, post free, 3/3; abroad,4/4 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


PRICE 2/- NET; POST FREE, 


Inferences at Bridge 


By W. DALTON, 


Author “*SATURDAY' BRIDGE." 


“Inferences at Bridge” appeared in the SATURDA 
REVIEW. The articles have been revised, with additions 
by the author, and are issued in handy form by 

THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
*“WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gotr, HuNTING, LAWN TENNIS. 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘* THE BysTANDER,” you READ It, 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘‘GRAPHIC,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


NEW BOOKS A SELECTION 


New Volume of THE RICCARDI PRESS BOOKS: 


Malory’s Le Morte Darthur. 


The text of Caxton, in modernised spelling. With 48 Water-Colours by W. Russert Fuint. In 
4 Volumes, 10} by 7} in., sold only in sets. 500 copies. 
Michalet Boards, canvas back and paper label £10 10 O net the set. 
Limp vellum, silk ties, gold lettering 12 12 O net the set. 
Also 10 copies for sale printed on Vellum throughout, bound Kelmscott Vellum 63 QO QO net the set. 
[Volume I. ready October 11th ; to be followed by Vol. I1., Spring, and Vols. L11., IV., Autumn, 191 wo 
Of the four works which stand pre-eminent in our national literature—Chaucer, Malory, Shakespeare, and the Authorised 
Bible—all but ‘‘ Le Morte Darthur” have been honoured by those who, in our own day, have moved to revive the Art of 
Printing. This distinction it now receives from the Riccardi Press, in which, as the Atheneum has said, ** the best of 
our printers have a serious rival; ” while the value of this edition as an example of ideal typography is enhanced by the 
48 Plates (reproduced by the Medici Process) after the Water-colours by Mr. W. Russell Flint, which display the artist’s 
sense of design and colour in their highest degree. 


French Lyrics. [Just published. 


Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by GEoRGE SAINTSBURY. 
A New Edition, with 8 Water-colours by A. GERARDIN. Extra crown 8vo. cloth gilt (after 
design by Padeloup, 1741) 7 6G net. 
Large-paper Edition, with 4 additional Illustrations, whole parchment, gilt 15 O net. 
Professor Saintsbury’s ‘* French Lyrics ” is widely recognised as quite the most attractive selection of French lyric poetry 
yet collected within the compass of a handy volume. To the present edition have been newly added Indices of First 
Lines and of Authors. The volume is illustrated (for the first time) by Monsieur A. Gérardin, the well-known Parisian 
illustrator, the choice of whom for this particular task has been fully justified in the result. 


Pewter and the Amateur Collector. jus: 


By Epwarps J. GALE. With 43 Plates. Medium 8vo. buckram. 7 G net. 
‘Mr. Gale aims at the production of a manual useful to the collector who has not yet acquired a deep knowledge of the 
fascinating craft. . . . He gives . . . an interesting sketch of the practice of the craft in America; and for this reason 


at least his book may be recommended. . . . On the general subject he makes some suggestions which should be valuable 
to the beginner. . . . The illustrations,"so far as they go, are excellent.”—Manchester Guardian, 


A Flower Anthology. [October 18th. 


Selected and illustrated with 12 Water-colours by ALFRED RAWLINGs. 
Small square crown 8vo. cloth, full gilt 5 O net. 
Grained parchment, gilt 7/6 net ; rough brown Persian, Yapp edges, 10/6 net. Also (¢o order only) 
in vellum boards, 12/6 net ; full tooled morocco, 21/-— net. 

In this charmingly produced little book Mr. Rawlings has had the happy idea of placing his water-colours, which show 
a nice feeling for the colour and grouping of some of the simpler flowers, both of the garden and of the countryside, in a 
setting of poems, chiefly English, chosen from many of the great poets of nature. His anthology will thus be found to 
a greater unity of purpose than is usually to he expected from books of its kind. No book more suitable for 

presentation is likely to appear during the coming season. 


The Life of Giorgio Vasari. [October 180h. 


A Study of the Later Renaissance in Italy. By Ropert W. Carpen, A.R.I.B.A. With Photogravure 
Frontispiece and 28 full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth gilt 16 O net. 
Mr. Carden has provided in this attractive work a full and authoritative biography of the great historian of Italian art, 
and the moment chosen for its publication is especially appropriate in view of the Quattrocentenary of Vasari’s birth, which 


occurs in the Summer of 1911. The author has acquainted himself very thoroughly with every known document relating 
to the life and works of Vasari. The copious illustrations form a vivid gallery of the chief architectural and artistic works 
of Vasari, together with many portraits of his great contemporaries. 


The Closet of Sir Kenelm Digby, Kt., Opened. 


October 18th. 
Edited, with a long Biographical and Critical Introduction, by ANNE MacponeLt, With Photogravure 
Portrait after Vandyke. 
Extra crown 8vo. cloth, special design in gold and blind 7 6 net. 
Whole parchment, full gilt 10 6 net. 
Sir Kenelm Digby (1603-65) was by turns author, scientist, and man of action, but among his recorded works the present 
curious and informative little book of recipes has passed unmentioned. It has fallen to Miss Macdonell to light upon this 
interesting evidence of a new side to his surprising mind. In her introductory essay Miss Macdonell gives an enter- 
taining account of Sir Kenelm Digby’s varied characteristics, and seeks to account for his authorship of such a volume as 
the present. At this moment, when time-honoured recipes are much in favour, this reprint of an exceedingly rare, and 
by no means uninviting, collection should find a large public. 


Norwich ° A Social Study. [October 11th. 


By C. B. Hawkins. With an Introduction by the Dean or Norwicn. With Illustrations. Sq. cr. 8vo. 
5 O net. 
Norwich, with its 125,000 inhabitants, presents on a small ‘scale all the features of a metropolitan city. Except London 
and Bristol, no other English city has been for so long an important manufacturing and commercial centre, while in few 
are the avocations of the workers more varied. This book is the outcome of close personal investigation on the spot by an 
experienced student of social conditions, and presents a lucid study of an exceptionally interesting provincial city. 


*,* Please write for Mr. Lee Warner's Illustrated List of New Books, which will be sent post free on 
request; also separate Prospectuses of **Le Morte Darthur,” * A Flower Anthology,” and * Norwich.” 


q PHILIP LEE WARNER, Publisher to The Medici Society, Ltd., 38 Albemarle Street, W. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Sportiswoope & Co. Ltp., 5 New-street Square, E.C,, and Published by RecivaLp WessTer Pace, at the Office, 10 King Street, 
y "Covent Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of London.—Saturday, 8 October, 1910. , 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE 


SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE. AND ART. 


No. 2,867 Vol. 110. 


8 October 1910. 


GrRatTIs. 


A SELECTION 


MACMILLAN’S AUTUMN 


FROM 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


COMPLETE LIST POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK, 
REWARDS AND FAIRIES. 


With Illustrations by FRANK CRAIG. 
UNIFORM EDITION, red cloth, gilt top, extra crown 8vo. 68. 


POCKET EDITION, printed on thin paper, scarlet leather, with gilt edges and special cover design. 


EDITION DE LUXE, 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ALEX- 
ANDER MACMILLAN. By CHARLES L. 


GRAVES. With Portraits. 8vo. 10s, net. [ Ready. 


THE HERKOMERS. By Sir HUBERT 

VON HERKOMER, C.V.O., R.A., D.C.L., LL.D., &c. 
With 6 Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. LARGE PAPER 
EDITION. With 28 Illustrations. 4to. 25s, net. [Xeady. 


DOUGLAS JERROLD and ‘‘PUNCH.” 
By WALTER JERROLD. With Photogravure Portraits and 
Illustrations from ‘* Punch.” 8vo. 


A HISTORY of the BRITISH ARMY. 
By Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. With Maps, 8vo. 

Vol. V.—FROM THE RENEWAL OF THE WAR TO THE 
EVACUATION OF RIO DE LA PLaTA (1803-1807). 18s, net. 
Vol. VI.—From THE ExpepiTion to Ecypr, 1807, TO 
THE BATTLE OF CorRUNA, JANUARY, 1809. 188, net. 
THE TIMES.—* Ever since the appearance of his first 

volume, Mr. Fortescue’s ‘ History of the British Army’ has taken 
rank as one of the few really first-rate military works in the 
English language.” 


GREEN WILLOW, ana other Japanese 

Fairy Tales. By GRACE JAMES. With 40 Illustrations 
in Colour by WARWICK GOBLE. Crown 4to. 15s, net. 
EDITION DE LUXE. Demy 4to. 42s, net. 


OUR VILLAGE. By MARY RUSSELL 

MITFORD. With an Introduction by ANNE THACKERAY 
RITCHIE. too Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON, and 
16 Plates in Colour from Drawings by ALFRED 
RAWLINGS. Crown. 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 


THREE TALES OF HANS ANDER- 
N. 
THE DAUNTLESS TIN SOLDIER. 
THUMBELISA. THE LITTLE MERMAID. 
With 22 IIllustrations by LINLEY SAMBOURNE. 


Fcap. 4to. 
THE WATER BABIES. By CHARLES 


a With 16 Mllustrations in Colour by WARWICK 


GOBLE. 8vo. 5s, net. [7wesday, 
THE STORY OF A YEAR. By Mrs. 
MOLESWORTH. With Illustrations by GERTRUDE 

DEMAIN HAMMOND. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d, [eady. 


Feap. 8vo. 5S. net. 
[Ready. 


LORD ACTON. 


LECTURES ON THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. By JOHN EMERICH EDWARD 
DALBERG-ACTON, FIRST BARON ACTON, D.C.L., 
LL.D., &c. Edited ‘by JOHN NEVILLE FIGGIS, C.R., 
Litt.D., and REGINALD VERE LAURENCE, M.A. 
8vo. 10s, net. [Oct. 18. 


THE GLORY OF THE SHIA WORLD. 

The Tale of a Pilgrimage. Translated and Edited from 

a Persian Manuscript by Major P. M. SYKES, C.M.G., 

Assisted by KHAN BAHADUR AHMAD DIN KHAN, 
With many Illustrations in the Text and 4 Reproductions in 
Colour of Persian Paintings, 8vo. 10s. net. 


THE BROAD STONE OF EMPIRE: 
Problems of Crown Colony Administration. With 
Records of Personal Experience. By Sir CHARLES 
peng G.C.M.G. With Maps. Two volumes. 8vo. 

iS. net. 


CHRONICLES OF PHARMACY. By 
A. C. WOOTTON. Illustrated, 2 vols., 8vo. 21s. oTididep. 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 


PIETRO OF SIENA. A Drama. 
STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. net. 


THE CHARM OF THE ROAD. 


England and Wales. By JAMES JOHN HISSEY. 
With Twenty-eight Full-page Illustrations and a Map. 8vo. 
10s, net. [ Tuesday. 


LIFE IN THE ROMAN WORLD OF 

NERO AND ST. PAUL. By PROFESSOR T. G. 

TUCKER, Litt.D.Camb., Hon. Litt.D.Dublin, Author 
of ** Life in Ancient Athens,” &c, With Illustrations. 8vo. 
12s, 6d, net. [Oct. 14. 


MELANESIANSAND POLYNESIANS: 

Their Life-Histories Described and Compared. By 

GEORGE BROWN, D.D., Author of ‘George Brown, 
Pioneer Missionary and Explorer; an meeting With 
Illustrations. 8vo. 125s, net. [Ready, 


NIGERIAN STUDIES, OR THE 

RELIGIOUS AND TICAL SYSTEM OF THE 

YORUBA. By R. E. NNETT, Author of ‘¢ At the Back 
of the Black Man’s Mind.” With Illustrations and Map. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. net. [ 7uesday, 


By 


[Ready. 


MACMILLAN & GO., LTD., LONDON. 
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From CHATTO & WINDUS'SS List. 


NEW FLORENCE PRESS BOOKS. 


Printed in the fount specially designed by Mr. HERBERT P. HORNE, and based upon the types used by the 
Italian printers of the Quattrocento and Cinquecento. 


VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE, and other Essays. By Rosert Louis Stevenson. With 12 Illustrations 
in Collotype after the Water Colour Drawings of NORMAN WILKINSON. Crown 4to. printed on hand-made paper, bound in boards, £2 12s. 6d. net ; buckram, 
£2 15s. net; vellum limp, £3 3s. net (Edition for sale limited to 223 Numbered Copies). Also 10 Special Copies printed throughout upon vellum and bound in 
vellum gilt, with ties. These last are all sold, and application for them should be made to the Booksellers. (/mmediately. 


SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. By Atcernon Cartes Swinsurne. Edition for sale limited to 475 Copies 


for the United Kingdom, printed in red and black on crown 4to. hand-made paper, paper boards, 26s. net; limp vellum, 34s. net. 10 Special Copies were printed 
throughout upon vellum ; these are all sold, and applications should be made to the Booksellers. 


SAPPHO. One Hundred Lyrics by Buiss CARMAN. Small crown 8vo. printed on hand-made paper and bound 


in boards, 5s. net ; parchment, 6s. net. (This is the first volume of a cheaper series.) 


THE CHILDREN OF THE CHAPEL. By Mrs. Disney LeiryH; including ‘‘ THe PircRimace oF 


PLEASURE ; a Morality Play.” By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Crown 8vo. buckram, 6s. net. 
OLD KENSINGTON PALACE, and other Papers. By Austin Dossox. With 6 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
THE AIRY WAY.’ By Georce A. B. Dewar, Author of ‘‘ Wild Life in Hampshire Highlands,” “ The Fairy 
Vear,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. net. 
EDITION DE LUXE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S PRAYERS. 
PRAYERS WRITTEN AT VAILIMA. Each Prayer beautifully illuminated in Missal Style by 


A. SANGORSKI, and the whole reproduced in Gold and Colours upon ivory-tinted paper. Feap. gto. Japanese vellum, gilt top, 6s. net ; or in parchment gilt, 


ros. 6d. net. [Oct. 13. 
ESSAYS IN THE ART OF WRITING. By Roserr Louis Srevenson. New Volume of ‘The 
St. Martin's Library.” Pott 8vo. leather, 3s. net; cloth, 2s. net. [Oct. 13. 


LIVES OF THE EARLY MEDICI: as told in their Letters. By Janet Ross. With numerous 


Illustrations and Facsimiles. Demy Svo. cloth, ros. 6d. net. 


THE FLOWER BOOK. By Constance Smeptey ARMFIELD. With 20 Illustrations in Colour by MAXWELL 


ARMFIELD. Large fcap. 4to. cloth, 7s. 6d. net ; parchment, ras. 6d. net. (Oct. 13. 


MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS: an Historical Drama. By Joun Presianp, Author of ‘Joan of Arc: 


a Drama.” Feap. 4to. cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. 


A PILGRIM’S WAY: Songs by Kennetu J. Spatpinc. Fcap. 4to. cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 
FROM CONSTABLE TO COMMISSIONER: the Story of Sixty Years, most of them 


Misspent, By Lieut.-Col. Sir HENRY SMITH, K.C.B, With a Photogravure Portrait. Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


STORIES OF THE SPANISH ARTISTS UNTIL GOYA. By Sir Witiam Srirune 


MAXWELL. Selected and Arranged by LUIS CARRENO. With an Introduction by EDWARD HUTTON, New volume of ‘“ The Art and Letters Library.” 
8 Illustrations in Colour and 24 in Monochrome. Large crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net ;,;Large-paper copies, with a special additional Coloured Plate,’smal! crown 4to. 


rag paper, parchment, 15s. net. Oct. 13 
THE FACE OF MANCHURIA, KOREA, AND RUSSIAN TURKESTAN, By E.G. Kewp, 
F.R.S.G.S., Author of ‘‘ The Face of China.” With 18 Plates in Colour and 6 in Monochrome anda Map. Fcap. 4to. 7s. 6s. net. Oth 13. 


LETTERS AND SKETCHES FROM NORTHERN NIGERIA. By Martin S. Kiscn, Assistant 


Resident. With an Introduction by Sir PERCY GIROUARD, and Maps, Portraits, and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. 


THE SHADOWLESS MAN: Peter Schlemihl. By Apversert von Cuamisso. Translated by Sir 


JOHN BOWRING, and illustrated by GORDON BROWNE. Demy 8vo. cloth decorated, 3s. 6d. net, Oct. 20. 


THE INCUBUS. Author of ‘The Stepping Stone,” 6s. 


‘Mrs. Colvill’s triumph in portraiture is the High Church curate, Edmund Malherbe Fletcher. This innocent, knightly soul, falls under the spell of the 
Pp tly volup Isabel, and the agony of his struggles to reconcile his human passion and his spiritual ideals is presented with extraordinary vividness. 
Mrs. Colvill has a gift of fluent narrative and of natural dialogue.”—Z7imes. * 


SACRIFICE. The Unlucky Mark,” &c. 6s. 


“ Mrs. Penny has shown fine imaginative power in depicting the Khonds’ inhumanity without making them inhuman. +.» It is characteristic of Mrs. Penny’s 
broad-minded attitude that she introduces a cultured native who is in sympathy with the faith of the Khonds without palliating the grossness of the expression 
they give to it. . . . Mrs. Penny is to be most heartily congratulated.”— 7imes. 


THE YOUNG IDEA. of The Many Hawi,” 6s. 


“ The author has extraordinary talent. . . . He is a brilliant psychologist and an extremely fresh and arresting writer." —Zvening Standard. 
‘* Mr, Swinnerton’s accuracy of observation is both appalling and amusing . . . moreover, he has a very happy knack of finding the right word ; we could 
multiply instances in which we looked back to note an adjective the quiet appropriateness of which had set us smiling." —Saturday Review. 


THE NOISE OF LIFE. Serve,” &e. 6s. 


“Mr. Stone has a natural gift for being emphatic without emphasis. His manner is staid and mga yet firm and sure. He has an atmosphere all his own, 
and this excellent novel more than confirms the high promise of ‘ They also Serve.'"—Morning Leader. 


SENTENCED TO DEATH. of Lincoln’s Inn,” 6s. 


“‘Mr. Machray is a powerful writer. . . . Those who begin the book will read it to a finish with as little delay as may be.”—Guardian. 
** A good story, well constructed and well written.’ Mr.'Machray is to be congratulated.”—Daily Mail. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, rf1 St. Martin’s Lane,-W.C. 
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Just Published. Price 15s, net. 


FRANCIS 
GRIBBLE’S 


New Book 


THE 


LOVE AFFAIRS 
LORD BYRON 


FRANCIS GRIBBLE 


Author of ‘ George Sand and Her Lovers,” &c. 


A complete life of Byron, written with special 
reference to those romantic incidents in the poet’s 
career which inspired so much of his verse. It 
incorporates a great amount of information which was 
not accessible at the time when the well-known Lives 
by Moore, Elze, and Cordy Jeaffreson were written, 
and there is an elaborate and impartial examination 
of the charges brought against Byron’s memory by his 
grandson. 


With 6 Portraits. 15s, net. 


Ready Very Shortly. Price 5s, net. 


MARTIN HUME’S LAST BOOK 


TRUE STORIES 
OF THE PAST 


By MARTIN HUME 
With a Preface by R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 


The fascinating narratives included in this post- 
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Love Match”: The Story of Lady Arabella Stuart and 
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The Pageant of the early years of Henry VIIL.’s reign. 
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A SUCCESSFUL PUBLISHER. 


“Life and Letters of Alexander Macmillan.” By 
Charles L. Graves. London: Macmillan. 1910. 
10s. net. 


LEXANDER MACMILLAN, one of a_ dozen 
A brothers and sisters, all of whom he outlived, was 
born‘at Irvine, in Ayrshire, on 3 October 1818 and was 
educated there, at Shewalton hard by, and at Glasgow. 
It may be nearer the truth to say that he began 
educating himself at those places, and continued doing 
so throughout his life. His elder brother Daniel, whom 
he admired and loved intensely and with whom he was 
destined to found the great publishing house, had fol- 
lowed his friend James MacLehose to a post in Seeley’s 
business in Fleet Street, whither Alexander himself 
went, arriving in London on his twenty-first birthday. 
Early in 1843 Daniel and Alexander Macmillan started 
a booksellers’ shop in Aldersgate Street, and in the same 
year purchased Newby’s business at 17 Trinity Street, 
Cambridge ; but owing to the bad health of the elder 
brother they gave up the London shop and concentrated 
at Cambridge in the following year. In 1846 they 
moved the shop to 1 Trinity Street—known to so many 
generations of Cambridge men as ‘‘ Macmillan and 
Bowes ’’; in 1858, the year after Daniel’s death, 
Alexander opened a branch for publishing at 23 Hen- 
rietta Street, Covent Garden, moved in 1863 to 16 Bed- 
ford Street, and ten years later to 29 and 30 in the same 
street. Both Daniel and Alexander had four children ; 
and, as the world knows, their sons and grandsons carry 
on the business. 

One of the characters in Mr. Barrie’s last play 
remarks that there is nothing so terrible as a Scotchman 
the make ’’. The foregoing synopsis indicates 
that Alexander Macmillan was. ‘‘ on the make ”’ 
throughout his threescore years and ten, and there 
cannot be the least doubt that his nationality stood him 
in good stead in the calling of publisher, as it has stood 
and stands many another. That calling is one which 
demands not only considerable culture and great 
catholicity of taste, but a hard sagacity combined with 
commercial instinct and business finesse; for a pub- 
lisher is doubly a middleman, between author and public 
on the one hand, and between manufacturer and retailer 
on the other, and his main business is to gamble on his 
judgment. This combination of literary culture and 
professional acumen must have been Macmillan’s in a 
remarkable degree ; it is for this reason we regret that 
Mr. Graves’s function has been that of biographer 
rather to a person than to a personality. Undoubtedly 
Alexander Macmillan possessed, besides that indefinable 
charm which attracts friends, a remarkable fidelity and 
tenacity in friendship; fortuitously more than for- 
tunately, he came into contact with a very large propor- 
tion of the brightest and best literary stars of his day, 
and he grappled them to his soul and his business like 
a wise publisher. That he retained the most honourable 
regard of all of them, authors and others, proves that 
he was a good man; but we find very little in Mr. 
Graves’s book that goes to show he was a great man, 
and still less to show how he became so successful a 
publisher. 

The man himself we may know by his friends, and 
by the genuineness of intimacies revealed in his letters 
to them, and in theirs to him. His national predilection 
for seriousness in theology brought him to the feet of 
Frederick Denison Maurice, and kept him in touch with 
such men as Lightfoot, Westcott, Fenton Hort, Charles 
Kingsley, and Thomas Hughes; the liberality of his 
mind is shown in his relations with Sebastian Evans, 
who contributes to this Life a remarkably intuitive sum- 
mary of Macmillan. In his correspondence with these 
he exhibits neither bigotry nor an independent spirit ; 
but he was no strict Sabbataria@n, and refused to con- 
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are those which show him en famille; and though he 
married twice, and ‘‘ feared honestly ’’ that women’s 
‘* rights will prove wrongs, to themselves first, and 
afterwards to their bairns ’’, his opinions of the capabili- 
ties of women in educational matters do him much 
honour. 

Of Macmillan the publisher, as we have said above, 
we catch but fleeting glimpses, yet some of them are 
illuminating. For a long while he was his own 
** reader ’’, and he took great pains whether in refusing 
a book or in guiding an author. To a working-man 
who sent him a volume of poems he writes: ‘‘ I tell you 
I have frequently sent back what I felt to be beautiful 
and touching in verse, simply because I knew it would 
not pay. That is my business, to calculate what will 
commercially pay. Unless it will there is no reason why 
it should be printed ’’. Ina letter to Gladstone, concern- 
ing a book-war with relations in 1868, he says: ‘‘ I 
publish a book in order that J may sell, not that Bosworth 
or Bickers and Bush may sell, many ’’. Regarding 
copyright, while he confesses to Sir John (afterwards 
Lord) Coleridge that ‘‘ theoretically I have no absolute 
belief in property at all’’, he pleads that legislators 
‘* ought to put property in books at least on the same 
basis as property in land or in the funds ’’. In view 
of the recent claim of the libraries to the right of censor- 
ship, a letter from Macmillan to the Hon. Roden Noel, 
who was anxious that Mudie should * push ”’ a book of 
his, may be quoted: ‘* Mudie is a very good friend of 
mine and a very good fellow, but I think his power in 


’ the way you mention has been exaggerated, and his will- 


ingness to use that power too. He must be the servant 
of the public in the main, and only in a very general 
sense its master. I never ask him to use his influence 
for a book we publish. I think it in all ways unfair. 
That is not his work, estimating what books should and 
what should not circulate ’’. Macmillan would no 
doubt have backed his view in the discussion of last 
year. He proceeds: ‘‘ If our Reviews did their work 
truly it would be theirs ’’’; anent which we may be 
allowed to add one other quotation, concerning the 
Saturpay Review of 1860—‘‘ that paper which we all 
abuse and all read ”’. 

Publishers, of whose functions the average intelligent 
man is profoundly ignorant and unduly depreciatory, 
will probably always have to put up with charges of 
extortion for that very reason. An interesting side- 
light is thrown on one of Macmillan’s most ambitioys 
publications, the Cambridge Shakespeare, by the asser- 
tion that on the first edition at least he risked nothing 
but print and paper. But the man who was instrumental 
in giving such a book to the world, and in giving also 
such other books of different appeals as ‘‘ The Golden 
Treasury ’’, ‘‘ Ecce Homo ”’, ‘‘ Westward Ho! ”’, and 
** Alice in Wonderland ’’, and remained affectionately 
respected by all who knew him, was nothing more and 
nothing less than a publisher ; wherefore let the average 
intelligent man too respect his memory. 


WAGNER WORSHIP. 


“Wagner at Home.” By Judith Gautier. Translated 
by Effie D. Massie. London: Mills and Boon. 
1910. 10s. 6d. net. 

tee is a contribution of first importance to the 

childhood. Mme. Gautier had two claims to dis- 
tinction. First, she was the daughter of a well-known 

French poet ; second, she got into Wagner’s company, 

wrote articles advertising him, and became his friend— 

one of those friends that Wagner found useful rather 
than necessary. She turned Wagner into copy for their 
joint good; but we believe it was mainly to glorify 
herself that she scribbled the volume now before us. 

Miss Massie’s translation is the first into English, we 

believe. There can be no doubt Mme. Gautier was 

intimate with Wagner and Cosima von Bilow and her 
progeny, both before and after that lady became 

Wagner’s legal wife. Wagner was a very ostrich when 

flattery was given him to devour; but it is hard to 

believe that his stomach did not turn when Mme. Gautier 


fed him. She surprised him composing at the piano 
and, pale and giddy with excess of emotion, she begged 
his forgiveness for overhearing ‘‘ Deity in the act of 
creating ’’. He was the divine Master; his workroom 
was the holy of holies; the ground he trod on and the 
very fir-trees he climbed were sacred. It was all very 
well in the ’sixties and early ’seventies to think thus : 
there were both Wagnerites and anti-Wagnerites in 
those days (now there are neither); and it may have 
been very well for a lady with a highly creative memory 
to write these things; but to speak them to Wagner’s 
face ! Was Wagner so complete an ass, was he so 
vain, as to tolerate it? or has Mme. Gautier done 
herself an injustice? was she less blatant, less like an 
enterprising American tourist, than she here depicts 
herself? Let us hope so—for if her account is accurate 
Wagner, or at least his family, must have had a very 
bad time of it. For the same reason we trust the 
** quick-witted ’’ and brilliant conversation of which we 
hear a good deal was brighter than the samples given. 
On the other hand, there is an air of truth about the 
description, supposed to have been told Mme. Gautier 
by the composer himself, of the advent of the emissary 
of Ludwig II., the mad king of Bavaria. Wagner, 
virtually hiding from creditors in his hotel (where he 
could not pay his bill), had a card brought to him; 
**von Pfistermeister, Aulic Secretary to His Majesty ”’ 
etc., but he refused to see the gentleman, scenting a 
creditor or bailiff. The gentleman, strong in such a 
name, not to mention his ‘ Aulic’’ secretaryship, 
insisted, persisted, and Wagner yielded. The gentle- 
man handed Wagner presents from his Majesty and 
told him the twain must return to Munich together— 
such were his Majesty’s commands. In one moment, 
by one of those miracles that do sometimes happen, all 
troubles and sorrows were ended; and we can easily 
understand the poor hunted, despairing composer's 
feelings in that one moment. We believe it was Liszt 
who compared Wagner, with his vision of the music- 
drama, to a Columbus who knew his America existed 
but had not the means to get there. But in the situa- 
tion pictured by Mme. Gautier is he not more like 


** Stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien ”’? 


It is hardly likely that Wagner was silent; but the 
amazement, stupefaction, at the abrupt opening-out of 
stupendous possibilities must have been the same. 
There are other agreeable scenes in the book, too 
wordy, too émotionnés, but still, not bad reading. 
Amongst the illustrations we discover one portrait of 
Wagner, one of Mme. Cosima, one of Mme. Gautier’s 
garden with Mme. Gautier in it, and one of Mme. 
Gautier’s studio without Mme. Gautier. 


A COUNTY GREAT REBELLION. 


“The Great Civil War in Dorset, 1642-1660." By 
A.R. Bayley M.A. Taunton: Barnicott and Pearce. 
1910. 10s. 6d. net. 


S thepes is a contribution of first importance to the 

county history of Dorset. It has, of course, its 
interest for students of the Great Rebellion in general, 
but it is written from a severely local standpoint. Mr. 
Bayley, whose industry knows no bounds, must possess 
a very considerable knowledge of the literature of the 
subject (his references alone are evidence of that), but 
he has not attempted to place the history of Dorset in 
clear and definite relation to the national history during 
these eighteen years of strife. A general introduction, 
with a wider outlook, would have added greatly to the 
value of his book. As it is, he has given. us a detailed 
picture of the effects of civil war in an English county, 
and Dorset is well adapted for his purpose. It did 
not exercise an influence in any way decisive upon the 
struggle between King and Parliament; it was not the 
headquarters of either party, like London or Oxford ; 
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none of its sieges can be described as the crisis of a 
campaign, like the siege of Gloucester in 1643; it con- 
tains no great battlefield like Marston Moor or Naseby. 
Yet the fighting in Dorset was no mere series of local 
skirmishes. Dorset separated the Royalists in the 
south-west from the great Royalist centre at Oxford, 
and its strongholds at Sherborne and Corfe were of 
great importance for the maintenance of communica- 
tions. Further, its seaboard offered opportunities for 
the King’s negotiations with France. On the whole, 
though not without some reservations, the history of 
Dorset may be said to be that of England in miniature. 
Parliament began with a distinct advantage ; there was 
a period when Royalist hopes were high; but the 
King’s forces failed to bring a siege to a successful 
conclusion, and from that time fortune favoured his 
enemies. 

The two fortresses, Sherborne and Corfe, were in 
Royalist hands when the war began. Sherborne Castle 
surrendered more than once, but Corfe held out till 
1646. In May 1643 Corfe was one of the very few 
places held by the King’s army in Dorset, and through 
the summer of that year it made a brave defence. In 
August the Royalists captured Dorchester, Wey- 
mouth, Melcombe Regis and Portland, and from this 
date success alternated with failure, until in April 1644 
Prince Maurice undertook the siege of Lyme Regis. 
This is the central point of the war in Dorset, and Mr. 
Bayley is fortunate in being able to print a manuscript 
by one of the Parliamentary garrison, entitled ‘‘ An 
account of the most remarkable passings that happened 
at the streight siege of Lyme Regis by Prince Maurice 
from the time of his sitting down before it being the 
2oth of April in the 20th year of King Charles [1644] 
unto the 16th of June following ’’. Prince Maurice was 
compelled to raise the siege on the 15th. Hugh Peters, 
who accompanied the relieving force, preached next day 
on the text ‘‘ And they had no child, because that 
Elizabeth was barren, and they were both now well 
stricken in years ’’. It must have required considerable 
ingenuity of the type which Peters is known to have 
possessed to produce the proper parallel with the cir- 
cumstances of Lyme Regis. The Parliament’s success 
at Lyme was followed by the surrenders of Weymouth, 
Melcombe and Wareham, but the surrender of the 
infantry of Essex’ army at Lostwithiel in September 
inspirited the Royalists, and they were able to raise the 
siege of Portland. After Cromwell’s great victory at 
Naseby in 1645 the war in Dorset became of purely 
local importance, for the defeat of the King was 
assured. Dorset was the scene of some of the wander- 
ings of Charles II. after the battle of Worcester, and 
he made an attempt to escape from Charmouth; but 
the wife of the master of the ship, alarmed by the 
threats against those who aided the King, or tempted 
by the price put on his head, locked up her husband in 
his bedroom, and Charles had to make his way with 
all speed to Bridport and Dorchester, where he had a 
very lucky escape. 

Mr. Bayley’s book is remarkably complete ; it not only 
gives the narrative, but deals with the financial aspects, 
of the struggle, and discusses the means taken for the 
maintenance of the Parliamentary forces, the disband- 
ing of the troops, and the effect upon the county of the 
ecclesiastical legislation of the period. It is fully pro- 
vided with footnotes and gives ample references to 
authorities. As a clear and well-informed compilation 
it leaves nothing to be desired, and the contemporary 
statements in which it abounds will make a useful 
quarry for future writers. But it suffers from a fault of 
many recent books. The historian abdicates his high 
office and refuses his great responsibilities. He places 
his evidence before the reader and invites him to make 
what he can of it. This book of five hundred closely 
printed pages would have been much better if Mr. 
Bayley had given us the benefit of his own studies. He 
has undoubtedly mastered his material; why should 
the reader have to master it afresh? A narrative by 
the author himself, with much of the contemporary 
record in an appendix, would have formed a better 


scheme for the book. 


AMONG THE FINNS. 


“Finland as it Is.’ By Harry de Windt. London: 
Murray. 1910. 5s. net. 


N EARLY ten years ago Mr. de Windt spent a short 

holiday in Finland, visiting the coast towns and 
a few tourist centres within easy distance of a railway 
station. Like other professional travellers, he felt com- 
pelled to put his experiences into print. Suddenly the 
book reappears, practically unaltered, but still ‘* Fin- 
land as it Is ’’. Well may the progressive and up-to-date 
Finns cry ‘‘ Save us from our friends! ’’. In the last 
ten years few countries have changed more than Fin- 
land. To-day she stands before the world a small 
nation fighting against the slow-moving but inexorable 
Russian imperial machine. English journalists have 
accepted Finnish hospitality, have said pleasant things 
of their hosts, and incidentally dictated Russia’s policy. 
Whatever Finland’s political future, her material 
prosperity is assured for many years to come. Wide 
stretches of forest yield lumber, paper and pulp, un- 
limited water-power daily attracts new manufactures, 
and rich bits of meadow supply tons of that excellent 
butter which we daily eat as ‘* best Danish ’’. The Finns 
are simple and quiet, law-abiding and hard-working, 
voracious readers, insatiably curious and_ keenly 
anxious to know all that is going on in the outside 
world. Small wonder then that every tiny town in the 
country has its newspaper and a cheap telephone system. 
The coast towns are, like any other Scandinavian ports 
of their kind, alive, bustling and uninteresting, domi- 
nated by the Swede and the German. Inland lives the 
real Finn, half a farmer, half a woodman, and always a 
fisherman. Hidden away among the pines are hun- 
dreds of small clearings, each with its wooden house, 
low outbuildings and sleepy cattle. There are boats on 
the lake for market and church—for water is every- 
where. In a summer all too short these busy people 
work long, weary hours to provide against the bitter 
winter cold that will freeze water and land into one solid 
block of ice. The short winter days allow only wood- 
man’s work to be done, but the evenings are given over 
to re-telling the folk-tales and legends which the race 
is so rich in and so passionately fond of. To-day, how- 
ever, it is chiefly as a sporting Utopia that Finland is 
being exploited by British shipping companies. If the 
right place be found it is a fisherman’s paradise, but 
you must not mind boatwork. Practically only two 
rivers have running salmon, and most of this water is 
now in private hands. Trout and grayling, especially in 
the north, are innumerable, take greedily and fight hard. 
There is good rough shooting, but the native is an en- 
thusiastic and expert poacher : hence laborious tramps 
over stone and bog are not always successful. In some 
places duck are very plentiful and capercailzie common. 
But Finnish fare and accommodation, though good and 
clean, is rough; yet, primitive though everything is, the 
man who is out for sport alone can thoroughly enjoy 
himself for days at a trivial cost. Happily to the ordi- 
nary tourist Finland is disappointing, but the aftist, 
the sportsman and the seeker of quiet will return. But 
Mr. de Windt’s book is sadly out of date ; it is a pity he 
did not think it worth while to remember railway ex- 
tensions and new steamer routes. What a pity, too, he 
never visited the Kajaani fishing grounds ! 


BRITISH COSTUME. 
“British Costume during Nineteen Centuries.” By 
Mrs. Charles H. Ashdown. London and Edinburgh: 
Jack. 1910. 12s. 6d. 


E do not know what effect the witnessing of 
pageants may have had on the more intelligent 

among the beholders, but we suppose it must have been 
ia some slight degree educational in the matter of 
costume, at any rate for the actors. The ordinary 
person, usually uncritical and unobservant of what 
he has seen in books or paintings, has only the 
vaguest mental picture of, say, a Jacobean or Tudor 
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costume, a slightly clearer vision of Georgian wear, and 
for the rest of the centuries will class casually as 
medizval any kind of tunic or robe, and any variety 
of head-dress, whether wimple, crespin or coif. We 
remember one theatrical and very popular repre- 
sentation of twelfth-century events, in which the ladies 
wore head-dresses unknown before 1460, but the 
anachronism apparently passed unnoticed and uncon- 
demned. Mrs. Ashdown’s book challenges comparison 
with Mr. Calthrop’s ‘‘ History of English Costume ”’ 
published four years ago, and is in some respects 
superior. It is in one volume, and much cheaper, it 
is less talkative, and its illustrations are vastly more 
interesting, being reproductions from illuminated manu- 
scripts, old prints, brasses, and effigies of extreme 
beauty and antiquarian value. Mr. Calthrop’s drawings 
were perhaps more useful from the dressmaker’s point 
of view, being in the nature of patterns with detailed 
descriptions of how he imagined the garments to have 
been made. But Mrs. Ashdown’s book is a perfect 
treasury of delightful pictures, and for their sake alone 
is worth buying. 

Without wishing to depreciate the evident conscien- 
tiousness of research displayed, we must point out that 
a very large proportion of the smaller illustrations are 
to be found in Fairholt’s book on English costume 
published half a century ago. It is quite possible, of 
course, that in choosing pictures from the Roy, Sloane, 
Harleian, and other MSS. both authors should light on 
the same examples; but it is curious that a composite 
illustration made by Fairholt of figures taken from two 
different sources, such as the picture of Tarlton the 
actor, and Banks, the owner of a learned horse, should 
be presented by Mrs. Ashdown in the same form without 
reference to its origin. Again, Fairholt’s drawing of 
different specimens of Tudor beards, and other illus- 
trations composed by him from varied and recondite 
sources, are reproduced without any acknowledgment. 

The letterpress also of the last portion of Mrs. Ash- 
down’s book, the chapters on Jacobean and Georgian 
costume, are in parts little more than paraphrases of 
Fairholt’s accounts of the same periods, and one 
passage is copied almost verbatim without quotation 
marks. 

Apparently, after completing the Tudor period, the 
author was pressed for time and space, for she neglects 
the nineteenth century entirely, and gives a mere 
summary of the leading fashions of the eighteenth and 
the latter half of the seventeenth centuries. We are, 
however, less dependent on the historian of costume 
for information about post-medizeval times. From 
the end of the fifteenth century onwards tapestries, 
paintings, and prints are numerous and easy of 
access, and usually approximately dated. Research 
among manuscripts is a more difficult matter, and 
therefore the greater amount of material and detailed 
description of pre-renascence costume supplied by 
Mrs. Ashdown is of real value to the student who has 
not time to read the ponderous works of Planché or 
Racinet, far less to examine the ‘‘ History of the King 
Meliadus or the ‘‘ Romaunt of the Rose ’’, or other 
delightful works to be found in the British Museum. 
The medizval painters and illustrators of missals had, 
fortunately, no hampering ideals of exactitude in the 
representation of Biblical garb. They clothed their 
Madonnas, and prophets, and saints, not in shapeless 
Eastern draperies and depressing, indistinguishable 
robes, but in dresses honestly copied with faithful detail 
from those in ‘‘ the fashion of the day ’’, perfect and 
priceless memorials of bygone modes. 

It was not until the nineteenth century that historic 
accuracy in costume was considered necessary, either 
in pictorial or tNeatrical representations. A pervading 
classicism envelops historical pictorial art of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, while on the 
stage Lady Macbeth wore hoops, and Coriolanus or 
Hamlet a wig and square-cut coat. Invaluable as 
is the evidence of pictures from the earliest illumi- 
nated manuscripts to a Victorian Winterhalter, there 
is always something in the nature of a painter’s 
licence to be reckoned with. Probably no real fifteenth- 


century costume was as exquisite in form and delicious 
in colour as the illustrator of the ‘‘ Romaunt of the 
Rose ’’ would lead us to believe. He had a fanciful 
mind and a gay brush, and his people were more 
beautiful than the living models. In the same way 
an added grace was given to the clothes painted 
by Vandyck, Kneller, Lely and the eighteenth- 
century portrait painters. Mme. Vigée Le Brun always 
adapted the dresses of her sitters. In modern times 
many artists make what we believe to be a mistake in 
trying to give a Gainsborough or Romney air to an 
essentially Edwardian lady, and thus a nondescript, 
characterless portrait descends to posterity in place of 
a valuable record of the actual fashion. 


AT THE VILLA ROSE. 
“At the Villa Rose.” By A. E. W. Mason. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1910. 6s. 


M R. A. E. W. MASON underrates his own power 

when he condescends to become a pupil of 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle in the detective line of 
business. Sherlock Holmes is undoubtedly a great 
creation; but we have something too much of him 
nowadays on the stage and in literature. Between 
Mr. du Maurier and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle we 
are rather ‘‘ fed up’”’ with criminal fiction. Mr. 
A. E. W. Mason is capable of better things, for 
characterisation is a higher reach of the novelist’s 
art than these breathless romances of Scotland Yard 
and the Sureté in France. Crimes of violence are 
rapidly diminishing (except perhaps in Paris), which is 
probably the reason why novelists and dramatists tickle 
our mental palates with images of a lost excitement. 
For a murder story, ‘‘ At the Villa Rose ”’ is thrilling 
enough ; the plot is ingenious, and the real murderer is 
not suspected by the reader until the author chooses to 
tell him the secret, which he does rather too soon. The 
scene is laid at Aix-les-Bains, and the victim is a rich 
old widow, who carries her fortune about with her in 
the form of jewels. She is strangled with a cord in her 
own drawing-room at a séance in circumstances of great 
brutality, which are described with a master’s hand. We 
will not spoil the fun by analysing the plot for our 
readers, whom we advise to read the book, that is if 
they like blood-curdling details and the modern “‘ ’tec ’’. 
There is no character-drawing, for, apart from what 
they do, the figures in this tale of blood are mere 
marionettes. The great French detective, Hanaud, 
has no more individuality than (probably) his prototype 
on the banks of the Seine; the chief murderer is a mere 
cord-tying, knife-thrusting machine ; while Mr. Ricardo, 
the rich Englishman, serves as a kind of comic chorus 
or Shakespearean fool for the detective to whet his wit 
on. The women are better than the men ; for Mademoi- 
selle Célie is rather charming, and the two criminal 
women are ferocious enough to satisfy the most exact- 
ing reader. By the way, it is satisfactory to learn that 
the modern murderer uses a morphia-needle to render 
his subject insensible. Surely the bitterness of homicide 
is past ! 


London: 


‘“ALISE OF ASTRA.” 
‘ Alise of Astra.”” By H. B. Marriott Watson. London: 
Methuen. 1910. 6s. 


R. MARRIOTT WATSON has just the right 
touch for such a history as he here offers us. 

He has a pretty feeling for sentiment, and he can 
present it while preserving his characters from be- 
coming too deeply involved in its issues. He can 
also tell a tale plausibly which a less gifted narrator 
would make absurd, and keep our attention fixed 
even when our interest is flagging. That is because 
he understands the value of words, and _ because 
he always seems interested himself in what he is de- 
scribing. But one likes him better in his own country 
and with a theme which does not demand such an 
amount of disbelieving. ‘‘ Alise of Astra ’’ is a story 
which follows very closely the model which Anthony 
Hope has set. It is a tale of political excitements in a 
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little German State round the coming of an heir. A 
knowledge of these small dull principalities always 
makes one wonder at their being so often selected to 
provide the scene for a reckless expenditure of all the 
passions of which they appear so dolefully deficient. 
Really for the future authors ought to go further East, 
where States may be supposed to exist which can still 
be credited with a cheerful fondness for murder, and 
where the characters which these adventurous tales re- 
quire might more reasonably be found. Mr. Marriott 
Watson has followed the usual lines in his romance. 
He has plunged into the small seething chaldron of local 
politics the imperturbable Englishman who appears to 
have no pronounced objection to the bullet and steel of 
the assassin, and who sets his affections on the highest 
in the land. One forgets before the end of the story 
how often he has served as the target for the Chan- 
cellor’s hirelings ; but once a bullet ploughed round his 
skull, and once he was left for dead with at least one 
bullet in his body in a hut which is set on fire over him 
to conceal the crime. He is twice condemned to death, 
and runs equal risks from both parties in the State, 
which alternately regard him as a traitor ; but he finds it 
all, as a good hero should, far too amusing to abandon 
till the revolution has been wrought and the secret 
solved with which he enters into the story. The two 
mistakes the author makes is to put this secret at the 
mercy of his readers quite early in the tale, and to 
reduce the sentimental interest to the most tenuous pro- 
portions. It is really impossible to care whether Temple 
does or does not win the Princess ; he himself seems so 
indifferent about it, and so much more absorbed in the 
politics of Eisenburg, on the interest of which for the 
reader the author relies too readily. But his skill and 
inventive capacity carry the tale through, though one 
cannot but regret that his real gift for drawing character 
should be wasted on mechanical adventure. 


NOVELS. 


“Mr. Ingleside.” By E. V. Lucas. London: Methuen. 
1910. 6s. 


Mr. Ingleside had a theory that novels should not be 
true to life. ‘‘ If ever I should take to writing stories ”’, 
he said, ‘‘ they should be stories not of life as I know it, 
but of life as I wish it was. That is the story-teller’s 
opportunity and privilege: to invent a better state of 
things than he lives in. That is the real reward for his 
trouble : not the money, but the pleasure it gives him 
to escape for a while from facts.’’ Mr. Lucas will never 
write this kind of novel. He is too much interested in 
life as he knows it to wish, or indeed to be able, to 
escape from it. His real reward is the pleasure it gives 
him to be ironical at the expense of facts ; our reward is 
the feeling of intimate friendship inspired by our agree- 
ment with him. For he is essentially right in his dis- 
likes, and people who dislike the same things always 
like one another. When, within the limits of a single 
novel, your author has a scornful smile for the actress’ 
public devotion to tooth-powder, the Honours List 
(‘* Being already a C.B., he was in serious danger two 
or three times a year, on the critical days for English 
gentlemen, of receiving a knighthood ’’), the restaura- 
teur’s way with mushrooms, the manner of the public 
speaker (who invariably says ‘‘ I have no hesitation in 
saying *’ rather than ‘‘ I say *’), and the autocracy of 
the advertisement manager in a newspaper office—well, 
how can you fail to love him? We have called ‘‘ Mr. 
Ingleside ’’ a novel, but it would be described better as 
‘* a twentieth-century commentary ’’. Mr. Lucas gives 
us indeed a stage full of puppets, but he makes no 
attempt to hide the hand which works them. In the 
result we forget not the strings but the puppets them- 
selves ; our interest is centred on the author. And be- 
cause Mr. Lucas is so sane and friendly, so humorous 
and right, he can carry the book himself without assist- 
ance from Ann or Alison or Vycount Ramer or any of 


the four-score characters to whom he murmurs us a 
vague introduction. Of his essential rightness we have 
already given haphazard example ; for proof of his other 
qualities we may open the book at random. ‘‘ ‘ That’s 
a low thing to say,’ said John. ‘ Just because I haven’t 
been able to find any congenial work just yet, you turn 
on me’; and he went off in a huff, and had his hair 
expensively cut. Men have so many resources.’’ ‘‘ She 

walked briskly back . . . happy in her liberty, happy 
also, like a good daughter, in the knowledge that she 

had a really interesting story to tell at dinner that night. 

Who would look ahead farther than that? ’’ ‘‘ Never 
have a headache on the same day as your husband, or, 

if you must, be sure to have it, or rather to mention it, 

first. . . . Be very chary of using the word ‘ always ’ 

when you are criticising each other.’’ It is pleasant 

to quote, but it will be found even pleasanter to read, 
and most pleasant of all to read aloud. For it is a 
charm of Mr. Lucas’ method, that his book can best be 
enjoyed in company. A community of taste in stories 
(as he says in one place) is a community of taste in life, 
and that is the basis of intimacy. Of the stories of no 
other author can this be said so truly. 


“Astray in Arcady.” By Mary E. Mann. London 
Methuen. 1910. 6s. 

Mrs. Mann, whose seventeen other books, listed 
opposite the title-page, our acquaintance with this one 
does not provoke us to read, presents us with Mrs. 
Charlotte Poole, writer and widow of means, who has 
come to live in Dulditch, an East Anglian village. (‘‘I set 
it forth with reluctance’’, as Mrs. Poole says on page tro, 
‘“having never any admiration for the form of wit 
expressed by the dubbing of a farmer ‘ Haystack’ or a 
lawyer ‘ Deedes ’.’’) The lady has made a reputation, 
not to mention a fortune from which six hundred pounds 
is a negligible loss, by writing in Harley Street books 
about the country; settled in Dulditch, she has to be 
told the names of the blue tit and the green wood- 
pecker. Her object in writing seems to be threefold— 
to sketch once again the threadbare snobberies of the 
squire, the parson, and the local society; to show up 
all the vulgarest traits of the villagers; and, once every 
fifty pages, to splash into her canvas a riotously purple 
pzan of vernal gardens, and ‘‘ the great Artist’, and 
blossom soft as kisses, and gorse which shouts ‘‘ Halle- 
lujah’’. There are episodes, also, which are (not 
riotously) laughable; and episodes which Mrs. Poole 
seems to consider pathetic. But our sympathies are 
moved rather towards Hildred (female cousin) and 
George (son), to whom she addresses the letters which 
make this volume. We are sanguine enough to believe 
there is a public, most likely in America, for this sort 
of writing; but, in the words of Hildred’s horrid little 
daughter, we are ‘‘ extremely fond of difference ’’. 


“The Cradle of a Poet.” By Elizabeth Godfrey. 
London: Lane. 1910. 6s. 


Miss Godfrey has made her poet credible, thus 
achieving a task in which most writers of novels fail. 
And she has succeeded in describing the environment 
out of which a poet may come. Noel Harmon, son of 
a small quarry-owner in the West Country (a man who 
had felt, and suppressed, ambitions of his own), was 
torn in two by desire for a literary career and his duties 
to his own people. He was recalled from Oxford to 
take up his father’s business, and only a girl’s caprice, 
bringing disillusionment, led to the chapter of accidents 
which gave him the power of expressing himself in 
verse. The Oxford scenes are weak—Miss Godfrey does 
not know how undergraduates talk to one another— 
but the little Western port which a jerrybuilder is turn- 
ing into a seaside nightmare is delightful, and its people 
excellent company. In fact the story contains many 
skilful sketches of character, including an advanced 
young woman remorselessly portrayed, and the hero is 
not endowed with supernatural gifts. A book to be 
enjoyed and remembered. 
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“The Leading Note.” By Rosalind Murray. London: 
Sidgwick and Jackson. 1910. 3s. 6d. 


Carola Beaufort, pretty and emotional, disliked a 
moody Russian with Tolstoyan views when he was 
brought to her father’s house in England. But in Italy, 
when the society of frivolous Italian friends palled on 
her, she revised her views. But Ortskoff preferred 
martyrdom in Russia to marriage with poor Carola. So 
the story stops. There is no harm in it. 


“The Royal Americans.” By Mary Hallock Foote. 
London: Constable. 1910. 6s. 


Why cannot American novelists impart some of their 
own conscientiousness to American politicians, and, in 
return, learn how to make things hum? Life and litera- 
ture would both be benefited. Here is a lady who 
through nearly four hundred closely printed pages, well 
written, carefully documented, struggles towards telling 
a story which would have been dramatic and interesting 
—the story of American Loyalists during the Revolu- 
tionary War—and never really tells it. The first shot 
is fired on page 291. And Miss Foote has the right 
qualifications. She is fair, she knows the facts and 
her descriptive powers are good. As it is we are put 
off with the daily life of the years before the Revolution 
when nothing in particular was happening. As a study 
of American womanhood at the end of the colonial days 
the book has value. But, as is the case with so many 
novels from beyond the Atlantic, the author dwells with 
tedious minuteness on the psychology of characters 
which are not particularly interesting. 


‘The Island Providence.” By Frederick Niven. London 
Lane. 1910. 6s. 


This is a novel of adventure. The hero, John Upcott, 
sails away from Bideford to the Spanish Main and be- 
comes a bold buccaneer. It is rather a halting story. 
To begin with, we do not fetch Providence Island (which 
is what the title means) until we are nearly half-way 
through the book; in the next place, John, who had a 
pious mother, is ever in two opinions about the worthi- 
ness of the pirate’s profession. We confess we do not 
greatly care for squeamish pirates; but John, still 
dubitant, throws all his gains overboard on his passage 
home. Even then the remembrance of that affair with 
the Sefiora Sara Peyrens at Cartagena stands between 
him and his Devonshire sweetheart. Cassandra, how- 
ever, dies, and we leave John ‘‘ looking out into 
Infinity ’’ from Hartland Point. Mr. Niven’s style is 
occasionally dreadfully flamboyant ; and, though in the 
main he seems to have studied his period with care, is 
not 1685 or thereabouts a little early for ‘‘ the tricolour 
flag of France ’’? 


“Storm and Treasure.” 
Methuen. 1910. 6s. 


The Vicomte de Jan’s father, driven out of France by 
the Duc de Chartres, had settled in England since the 
early days of Louis XVI. One Colet, a creature of 
the Duc, took possession of the old chateau in La 
Vendée, without however discovering the secret 
treasure-chamber—try as he would. In time arrived 
the Revolution and the uprising of the army of La 
Vendée against it. Mysterious persons appeared at 
Hurst Abbey representing to Alain de Jan his duty as 
a Vendéen—really Colet’s son and daughter, Republi- 
can spies, eager to worm the family secret out of him, 
or sell him, or both, as might be. Though with little 
cause to love the Royalist régime, the Vicomte was sick 
of idleness in Sussex, and he went—to be not much 
more enamoured of the rabble of La Vendée than of the 
sans-culottes. He fell into the hands of Jean Baptiste 
Carrier what time the noyades were in full swing at 
Nantes, and narrowly escaped a ‘‘ mariage républicain ”’ 
in-the Loire with Mlle. de Barsac. Mr. Bailey can be 
thrilling, but he writes with detachment and distinction. 
The short interview near the end of the book with 
Hoche the pacificator brings the adventures of Alain to 
a convincing conclusion ; and the figure of the sardonic 
Mr. Wilde, who flits through the story in the pay of the 


By H. C. Bailey. London: 


English Government, is good eccentric comedy, though 
one is a little surprised at his constant success in 
keeping his head on his shoulders. 


THE AGE OF REASON. 


‘The Philosophy of the Enlightenment.” By J. G. Hibben Ph.D., 
LL.D., Stuart Professor of Logic, Princeton University. 
London: Longmans. 1910. 7s. 6d. net. 


Students of the philosophy of the eighteenth century will 
find a serviceable guide in Dr. Hibben. He does not, of course, 
profess to give anything like a full or complete account 
of the intellectual forces which were at work during this 
amazing period. To deal adequately within the compass of 
three hundred pages with a series of thinkers which includes . 
such men as Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Leibniz, Rousseau, and 
Kant, would be beyond the wit of the most gifted of 
expositors. What Dr. Hibben attempts, however, is to 
indicate the characteristic contribution which each made to 
philosophic thought, and to show in what manner the 
various theories are related to one another and how all - 
in their degree are factors in the evolution of philosophy. 
In this endeavour he has, on the whole, been successful. 
Dr. Hibben has a decided talent for selecting the salient 
doctrines of a philosophical system and setting them before 
his readers with admirable conciseness and lucidity. The 
chapters on Locke and Kant are good examples of his skill 
in this respect; while the sketch which he gives of the 
materialistic movement in England and France is a note- 
worthy instance of judicious condensation. In his criticism, 
moreover, Dr. Hibben is much to the point. It. would, 
perhaps, have been better if the book had been more 
developed on the critical side, since those who are likely to 
read it will probably be already familiar with the general 
outlines of most of the systems described. Such criticism as 
there is, however, 1s sane and sufficiently vigorous. In every 
part of the volume the standard authorities have been 
consulted, and a_ select list of the best books has 
been appended to each chapter. These bibliographies, 
together with the chronological table of the philosophical 
literature of the period, will prove helpful. The period 
covered by Dr. Hibben’s study begins with the publication 
of Locke’s ‘*‘ Essay Concerning Human Understanding ”’ in 
1690, and ends with the appearance of Kant’s ‘‘ Critique of 
Pure Reason’’ in 1781. To the student of speculative 
thought this age must be supremely interesting. It was an 
age of challenge and inquiry. All dogmas, traditions and 
conventions were summoned to the bar of reason, and required 
there to justify themselves on pain of being discarded. An 
effort was made to reduce the problems of thought to the 
basis of extreme simplicity, to narrow the field of inquiry 
by eliminating all that lies beyond the phenomena of 
life as they unfold themselves within the sphere of the 
human consciousness. This keynote of simplification was 
struck by Locke in his celebrated contention that we know 
only that which comes through the avenues of the senses, and 
what may follow from reflection on the material thus fur- 
nished. Locke’s theory, however, was susceptible of develop- 
ment along widely divergent lines. On the one hand it gave 
rise to the idealism of Berkeley, which in turn had its 
logical outcome in the radical scepticism of Hume. On the 
other hand it was matured into a sensationalist philosophy, 
which in its extreme form turned into materialism such 
as we find in Diderot, or, with even less of compromise 
or palliation, in Holbach. Meanwhile in Germany the 
Lockian theory of knowledge came into conflict with the 
rationalistic theory, which insisted that ‘‘ there are certain 
clear and distinct ideas native to the very character of 
thought which serve as a body of primary truths ”’ from 
which may be logically developed an entire system of philo- 
sophical dogma. To harmonise these opposite extremes was 
the great work of Kant. Taking the antithetical truths of 
empiricism and rationalism he _ reconciled them in his 
masterly synthesis, according to which the crude material of 
our ideas is furnished indeed by the senses, but the form 
which this material is constrained to take in consciousness 
is the labour of the reason. As he himself expressed it, 
‘ideas without any perception by the senses are empty, 
but mere sensations without ideas are blind ’’. Dr. Hibben’s 
main object is to trace the development of the theory of 
knowledge during the eighteenth century. He does not 
forget, however, that this theoretical discussion had a prac- 
tical interest, and in his final chapter he endeavours to 
show how the philosophy of the enlightenment exerted an 
influence on the moral, religious, and political convictions 
of that period. Thus in ethics we are bidden to observe 
the predominance of the principles of utilitarianism, in 
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Smith, Elder & Co.’s Autumn List 


The Centenary Biographical Edition of the Works of 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 


For the purpose of this, whlch will be the Definitive | In addition to the very numerous Illustrations in the 
Edition, Lapy Ritcuie has rearranged her Bio- | Text, there will be about 500 separate Plates (many 


, es of them drawn by the Author and others by well- 
graphical Prefaces to the Works, adding many new | 1 own Artists) printed on a specially made paper. 


Letters and Illustrations, together with some Writings The Text will be printed in large type on fire paper, 
of the great Novelist hitherto unpublished. | and the Issue will form the best Edition obtainable. 


An attractive feature of the Edition will be the 26 Portraits of Thackeray—one being given, as Frontispiece, in each volume— 
arranged in chronological order, from the age of three onwards ; some of the Portraits appearing for the first time. 


In 26 Volumes, Demy 8vo. Gilt Top. Price 6s. net each. 


IgI0. 
Vols. 1 and 2. Wanity Fair, 2 vols. Ready Nov. 15. 
» 3and 4. Pendennis, 2 vols.. Dans 
Hoggarty Diamond, &c. és Jan. 16 


And two or three volumes v.ill be issued each succeeding month until the completion of the Edition on October 16, 1911. 


Prospectuses will be ready immediately, and may be had post-free on application. 


NEW SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 


Second Impression. 


Early Victorian: A Village Chronicle. 


On October 14. With 72 Illustrations from Photographs by the 
| Author, anda Map. Small royal 8vo, 9s, net. 
| 


Uganda for a Holiday. 


By. Sir FREDERICK TREVES, Bart., G.C.V.O., C.B., 


By S. G. TALLENTYRE, Author of “The ‘Life of LL.D., &c., Author of ‘* Tale of a Field Hospital,” ‘* The 
Voltaire.” Cradle of the Deep,” &c. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—“ We have nothing but gratitude for the*charming 
pictures of a bygone day with which Miss Tallentyre has presented us. . . art Ready October 14. Large post 8vo. 7s, 6d, net. 
of a high order . . . art akin to that which makes ‘ Cranford’ a dear delight. 
We heartily commend her delightful book to the reader of taste and feeling.” Stocks and Sh ares. 
Third Impression. ‘By HARTLEY WITHERS, Author of ‘The Meaning of 
‘ (7th Impression). 
The Wild Heart. se 
By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis Blundell). On October 26. With Pevtnaite, Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 
Newcastle Chronicle. A really ‘moving | d full of si f A 


aan By JOHN BARNETT, Author of ‘The Prince’s Vv alet,” 


The Osbornes. | *« Eve in Earnest,” &c. 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of ‘ Dodo,” ‘ Sheaves,” &e. On October 26. Second and thoroughly revised edition. With a 


fap and 40 Full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo. . 6d, net. 
Pall Mall Gazette,—‘ A study in manners. Mr. Benson has_ produced a at pas ” 7 12s. 6d 


— to = old for interest, vivacity, and Chota Nagpore 
ady October 11. ° ° 
A Little-known Province. 


a 
Mrs Fitz By F. B. BRADLEY-BIRT, I,C.S., F.R.G.S., Author of 
Through Persia, from the Gulf to the Caspian,” &c 
>. SNAITH, Author of “Broke of Covenden,” 
By J. Cc. venden, Spectator.— A highly. interesting and instructive account of the region and 
** Araminta,” &c. its inhabitants.” 
*.* A lively story, full of fun and incidents, developing from Society gossip : : ; wy 
in one of the hunting Shires to breathless adventures.” On October 28. With Portraits and Facsimiles of Letters. 


On October 14. Medium 8vo: 10s. 6d. net. 


A Knight of Poland, John Bright : a Monograph. 


By R. BARRY O’BRIEN, Author of the Life of Lord 
By M. E. CARR, Author of ‘‘ The Poison of Tongues, ” &e. Russell of Killowen,” &c. | With a Preface by the Rt. Hon. 


On October 26. With 16 Full-page Illustrations by Augustine Birrell, M. P. 
Charles J. Folkard. — 


‘ Ready October 28. “With 12 pages of and a Map. 
The Flint Heart + A Fairy Story. Small demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS, Author of “The Human 
The Incas of Peru. 
By Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.S., 


Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. a ‘yr Author of ‘* The Story of Majorca and Minorca,” &c. 
The Sil Is] 
e 1 ent Sle. On October 28. Second and enlarged edition. Small. demy 8vo, 
By ARTHUR C. BENSON, Author of “The Upton ' 10s, 6d. net. 
Letters,” ‘From a College Window,” &c. 8 8 
the author takes us home wit im and opens, not only his stu y door, but his The Political Naval Militar I dustrial Fi ial 1 
h y, Industrial, Financial, anc 
tempered and forwart Social Problems of the Motherland and Empire. J. ELLIS 
BARKER, Author of Modern Germany,” The Rise and 
Now Ready. Sony post 8vo. 6s. net. Decline of the Netherlands,” &c. 


Eu Standard.—“ 1 luable fe fe i i hich 
The Gospel in a Great City : | 


Sermons preached chiefly in. Man- | New Volume of the Waterloo Library.” pe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


chester Cathedral. ; 
By WELLDON, Dean of Man: The F our F eathers. 


chester, Author of ‘‘ Sermons Preached to Harrow Boge. > By A. E. W. MASON, Author of ‘The Truants,” ‘The 
** The Hope of Immortality,” &c. Broken Road,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CoO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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religion the prevalence of deism and (particularly in France) 
of atheism, and in politics the tendency towards extreme 
individualism and the demand for a return to the “ state 
of nature”’. This last chapter is one of the best in the book, 
and should be of interest to the ordinary reader of history as 
well as to the student of philosophy. It fitly concludes a 
convenient historical summary of the thought of an age 
which has been called par excellence ‘‘ the philosophical 
century ”’. 


NOTICES. 
London: Methuen. 


SHORTER 


‘“‘The Day's Play.” By A. A. Milne. 
6s. net. 

Mr. Milne’s sketches have a light, irresponsible and sunny 
quality, which is easy to enjoy, but difficult to define. His 
manner is alive and of the open air, and his atmospheres are 
not falsely created. Itisall pure fun. There is no elaborate 
artifice, no trick of paradox or mannerism, nothing barrenly 
clever. His pages are as unforced and as easy as good con- 
versation. Of course with Mr. Milne cricket is best. When 
he writes of cricket his touch is never out: the lines to a bat 
are the best piece of light verse we have seen for an age. 
But. whether it be of cricket, or billiards, or bachelor-days, 
or the little Margery, it is the manner only which really 
matters—essentially a glad manner and as yet unspoiled. Mr. 
Milne must know himself how difficult it will be to keep it so. 
The temptation of a writer a little tired of his own effects to 
force the manner into mannerism is never easy to resist, 
especially when he has a host of admirers who always expect 
him to go one better. | Dormitat Homerus, and the Rabbits 
begin to play at being boy scouts, of whom the downfall is sad. 
From ‘‘ The Day’s Play’ we gather that Mr. Milne takes 
cricket very seriously, and that he can be very earnest over a 
game of bridge. He could not make such excellent fun of any- 
thing for which he had a less complete respect. 


“ Avril: being Essays on the Poetry of the French Renaissance.” 
By H. Belloc. London: Duckworth. 1910. 2s. 6d. net. 

This book first appeared in 1904, and it is a hopeful sign 
that it has to be reprinted. Perhaps Mr. Belloc will complain 
no more that the general reader cares nothing for French 
literature. ‘‘ Avril’? is less a collection of essays than a 
selection from Charles of Orleans, Villon, Marot, Ronsard, 
du Bellay, and Malherbe interleaved with a running com- 
mentary. Those pieces are well chosen and edited with ex- 
ceptional accuracy, and the philological notes at the end of the 
volume, though easy reading and perfectly intelligible, are 
scholarly even to over-nicety. The note on the form “‘ prins”’, 
for instance, is almost misleading. Even in a work of this kind 
Mr. Belloc cannot resign himself to be impersonal, but nobody 
will be sorry. His facile illustration, his preferences and his 
reminiscences are all interesting 


“The Oxford Amateurs.” By Alan Mackinnon. London: Chapman 
and Hall. 1910. 

The history of drama in Oxford is the history of its amateurs 
—and it is an extremely creditable history. How the Philo- 
thespians battled for academic recognition, and how the 
0.U.D.S. performance came to be an annual festival held 
under the egis of the Vice-Chancellor, is a tale that Mr. 
Bourchier still delights to recall whenever he revisits the New 
Theatre. Dr. Jenkyns expressed the old attitude towards 
amateur theatricals when he said: ‘‘ Young man, there are 
nine Muses. But if you'll take my advice you'll pay your 
addresses to one only—-Minerva—and have as little to do with 
the others as possible.’ Dr. Jenkyns was one Master of 
Balliol ; Dr. Jowett was another. He was the first great man 
to bless the Thespians, and the performance of the ‘‘ Agamem- 
non ”’ at Balliol was the first real triumph of the amateurs. 
Thence to the constitution of the 0.U.D.S. was comparatively 
easy going. Now the society is almost a pampered institu- 
tion—beginning to grumble because it is restricted to Shake- 
speare and the Greek. 


“Up Hill and Down Dale in Ancient Etruria.” By Frederick 
Seymour. London: Fisher Unwin. 1910. 10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Seymour is an enthusiast, and his keen appreciation 
of Italy and the Italians is attractive; but he possesses 
neither the learning nor the literary capacity to justify his 
writing a treatise on ancient Etruria. He can only repeat 
what others have said before. His-own occasional sugges- 
tions are nearly always puerile. The benevolence of the 
critic, invoked by his transparent keenness and sincerity, 
vanishes before his halting English, ‘‘and which’”’, 
“and whom” and so forth occurring again and again 
where no ‘“‘ and” is required. Much worse are the feeble 
jocularities and well-worn quotations with which he con- 
tinually pelts the well-disposed reader till his stock 
of indulgence is exhausted. Mr. Seymour’s reading 
may be gauged from the fact that he believes that Sir 
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Thomas Browne was the originator of the majestic if 
hackneyed sentence ‘‘ What shadows we are, and what 
shadows we pursue!’’ Nevertheiess when he is merciful 
enough to give over being either jocular or allusive he can 
give a clear and connected account of some of the less known 
Etruscan sites, such as Vetulonia, Vulci, Populonia, and 
Cere. In his descriptions of Volterra, Orvieto, and Viterbo 
he has little to tell which cannot already be found in any 
decent guidebook. In describing the manner of approaching 
Volterra it is odd he should not suggest the extraordinarily 
interesting drive from Poggibonsi or San Gemignano. The 
book is illustrated by some excellent photographs. 


“The Channel Islands of California.” By Charles Frederick 
dolder. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1910. 7s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Holder describes his book as one for the angler, sports- 
man, and tourist. His picturesque chapters will certainly be 
read with interest by all three, and should send many to these 
islands of the Pacific Coast with their temperate-tropical 
climate and attractions for the explorer, the fisherman, and 
the hunter. ‘‘ What Madeira, the Riviera, and the Azores 
are to Europe ”’, says Mr. Holder, ‘ the Channel Islands have 
become to the United States’’. They are a great national 
playground, visited annually by an army of pleasure-seekers. 
Mr. Holder is an enthusiastic angler, and in what the 
Americans call the ‘strenuous sport ’’ of tuna fishing has 
had some exciting experiences which he describes. ° The 
numerous photographs with which the book is illustrated 
show how varied and exceptional are the attractions of the 
Islands for the holiday maker. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The chief item in Mr. Murray’s new list is the ‘ Life of 
Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield ’’, by W. F. Mony- 
penny, to be published in four or five volumes. Other books 
which Mr. Murray has in hand include ‘‘ My Life’s Pil- 
grimage ’’, by Thomas Catling, the late editor of ‘‘ Lloyd’s”’, 
with an introduction by Lord Burnham; ‘ The Life of Sir 
William Russell ’’, based on his private correspondence and 
diaries and other hitherto unpublished documents, by J. B. 
Atkins ; ‘‘ The History of Painting in North Italy ’’, by J. A. 
Crowe and G. B. Cavalcaselle, a new edition by Tancred 
Borenius; “India and Tibet’’, by Sir Francis Young- 
husband ; ‘‘ Captains and Comrades in the Faith’’, sermons 
preached on special occasions by his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury; ‘‘ The Classical Poetry of the Japanese”’, by 
Basil Hall Chamberlain; ‘‘ Storm and Sunshine in South 
Africa ’’, by Rosamund Southey, edited by Francis Slaughter ; 
‘** The Growth of Napoleon ’’, a study in environment, by Nor- 
wood Young; ‘‘ Behind the Scenes in Peking’’, experiences 
during the Siege of the Legations, by Mary Hooker; ‘“ The 
Case for the House of Lords’’, by W. Lawler Wilson; and 
‘*The Feeding of Crops and Stock’’, by A. D. Hall, a book 
which is intended to provide a general introduction in un- 
technical language to the science of the nutrition of the 
plant and the animal. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green will issue in November Volumes 
I. to IV. of ‘‘ The Collected Works of William Morris ’’, 
under the editorship of Miss May Morris. There will be 
twenty-four volumes in all. The edition will be limited to 
one thousand and fifty copies, of which one thousand only 
will be for sale, and the twenty-four volumes will be sold, in 
sets only, at the price of twelve guineas net the set. The 
type will be distributed as soon as each volume is printed 
The four volumes with which the publication will begin will 
contain photogravure frontispieces, a facsimile of the 
Guenevere MS., and various interesting illustrations. 
Messrs. Longmans, by permission of King Edward, which 
King George V. has been graciously pleased to confirm, have 
also in preparation a work on ‘“‘ King Edward VII. as a 
Sportsman ’’. The book, which will be fully illustrated, 
will deal with all the various branches of sport in which 
King Edward took an interest. Lord Marcus Beresford has 
assisted the editor, Mr. A. E. T. Watson, with valuable 
information in regard to the breeding and racing stud. Sir 
Seymour Fortescue R.N. will contribute an introductory 
chapter on King Edward’s general characteristics as a sports- 
man, and will also write a chapter on the late King’s yachts 
and the races in which they have competed. Lord Ribbles- 
dale, who was Master of the Buckhounds from 1892 to 1895, 
has undertaken the chapter relating to hunting. 

From Messrs. Macmillan’s long list of forthcoming books 
we select the following as more specially noteworthy: ‘‘ An 
illustrated History of Emma, Lady Hamilton”’, with thirty 
reproductions in colour of famous paintings and engravings 
by the most notable artists of the day, and also about fifty 
photogravure illustrations, is by Mrs. Julia Frankau. 


(Continued on page xii.) 
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Messrs. NEW BOOKS 


Write for Complete List of AUTUMN BOOKS, 


NOW READY. 


IOLANTHE 


By W. S. 


some ways, a better one. 


Crown 4to. 15s. net. 


and other Operas 
GILBERT. 


With 32 Illustrations in Colour, Title-Page, and Covers, by W. RUSSELL FLINT. i 
*,* This book is uniform with the volume of ‘ Savoy Operas” issued last year. 
The Gondoliers, and Ruddigore. 
‘*It is a book that renews and accentuates delightful memories by showing us the object from a different point of view, and, in 
No gift book of the season is likely to be more popular.” — Odserver. 


It contains Iolanthe, The Mikado, 


NEW COLOUR BOOKS. 


NOW READY. Post 8vo. 5s, net. 


MRS. GATTY’S 
PARABLES FROM NATURE. 


A NEW EDITION, WITH NUMEROUS COLOUR-PLATES, AND 
DESIGNED TITLE-PAGE, COVERS, AND END-PAPERS, 


By ALICE B. WOODWARD. 


Mrs. Garry's ‘‘ Parables from Nature” needs no commendation as a 
popular gift book for young people, and the publishers confidently anticipate 
a very large demand for this new and attractive edition. 


READY WEDNESDAY NEXT. Crown 8vo. 38, 6d. net. 
MRS. GASKELL’S 
SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 


Introduction by THOMAS SECCOMBE, 
With numerous Colour-Plates, and Designed Tivle-page, Covers, 
and End-papers, 
By M. V. WHEELHOUSE. 
Writing of some of Miss Wheelhouse’s recent work, 7he Bookman said :—“ It 
was a happy fate which placed these gems of child fiction in the hands of 
Miss Wheelhouse for illustration. In her graceful lines and delicate shades 
of colouring she proves how thoroughly she is in sympathy with the art of 


the writer.” In this volume Miss Wheelhouse bas added a new joy to one of 
the finest of Mrs, Gaskell’s novels. 


** One of the daintiest, we may say most fragrant, series of reprints 
which have been offered to the public for many along day.’’"— Bookman. 


THE QUEEN’S TREASURES SERIES. 


Small crown Svo. With 8 Coloured Plates and Decorated Title- 
page, Covers, and End-papers. 2s. 6d, net each. 


NEW VOLUMES (NOW READY). 


SILAS MARNER. by Georce Euior. 


Illustrated by M. V. WHEELHOUSE. 


THE BROWNIES AND OTHER 
TALES. by Mrs. Illustrated by 


ALIcE B. WoopWARD. 


*,* Contents: The Brownies, The Land of Lost Toys, Three Christmas 
Trees, An Idyll of the Wood, Christmas Crackers, Amelia and the Dwarfs. 


WE AND THE WORLD. By Mrs. 


EwincG, Illustrated by M. V. WHEELHOUSE, 


Demy 8vo. With 48 Illustrations. 7s, 6d, net. 


BOHEMIA AND THE CZECHS 


THE HISTORY, PEOPLE, INSTITUTIONS, ann THE GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE KINGDOM, TOGETHER WITH ACCOUNTS OF 
MORAVIA AND SILESIA. 

By W. S. MONROE, 

Author of ‘ Sicily, the Garden of the Mediterranean,” &c. 


BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES OF MUSICIANS, 


Pott 8vo. bound in cloth, with § Illustrations, 1s, net ; or in limp 
leather, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s, net. 
NEW VOLUME. — NOW READY. 


SCHUBERT. by H. S. Anrcuirre. 
Full List of this Series will be sent on application. 


NOW READY. 2 vols. post 8vo. 25s, net. 


LIFE OF BENVENUTO CELLINI. 


A NEW AND COMPLETE TRANSLATION 
WITH INTRODUCTION AND NOTES. 


By R. H. HOBART CUST, M.A. Oxon, 


With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 64 other Illustrations. 


This translation is absclutely complete and unexpurgated, and contains 
elaborate notes on the text, collating all the available information concerning 
- mer A list of the works of Cellini is given, and a full Bibliography has 

en a 4 


New Novel by the Author of “‘THE TRAMPING 
METHODIST” and ‘““STARBRACE.” 


NOW READY. Cloth, 6s, 
SPELL-LAND. 
By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH. 


Unlike its two predecessors, “‘ Spell-Land” is a story of present-day life in 
a Sussex village. It is characterised, however, by the deep insight into human 
nature, the intimate knowledge of rural Sussex, and the delighttul vignettes of 
natural beauty which have won for Miss Kaye-Smith so high a place among 
modern novelists. 


NOW READY. Narrow 8vo. cloth, 1s, net ; also in limp leather, 
with a Marginal Thumb Index, 2s, net. 


WEBSTER’S 


LITTLE GEM DICTIONARY 
AND REFERENCE MANUAL. 
(Based on Webster’s ‘‘ International Dictionary.”) 
“This extremely useful book within its 240 pages contains a mine of 


information. It lie in a convenient spot on every desk. Small in compass 
and stroagly bound.”— Dundee Advertiser. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
UNIFORM WITH THE PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN SWIFT. 
NOW READY. 2 vols. 8s. 6d. each. 


THE POEMS OF JONATHAN 
SWIFT. Edited by W. Ernst Browninc. 


** Messrs. Bell have followed up their excellent edition of the Prose Works of 
Swift, not long since completed, with a reprint of the Poems, which fill two 
volumes in the neat and handy format of ‘ Bohn’s Libraries.’ The editor has 
given us what we should imagine to be the completest collection of Swift's 
verses yet published.”— Guardian. 


NOW READY. 5s. 
MORE’S UTOPIA. RALPH ROBINSON’s 


Translation ; together with Roper’s Life of Sir Thomas*More, 
and some of his Letters. Edited, with Notes, by GrorcE 
Sampson. With an Introduction and Bibliography by 
A, GUTHKELCH, M.A., and a Portrait. 

The Latin Text of the “* Utopia,” reprinted from the first 
edition, is given as an Appendix to this volume. 


IN THE PRESS. 8s, 6d. 
BIOGRAPHIA EPISTOLARIS. 


Being the Supplement of Coleridge’s “‘ Biographia Literaria.” 
Edited, with numerous additional Letters, by AkTrHuUR 
TURNBULL. 


WRITE FOR A FULL CATALOGUE OF THE SERIES. 


Lonpon: G. BELL & SONS, LTD., 


York House, Portucat Street, W.C. 
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Sir Hubert Von Herkomer in ‘‘The Herkomers” de- 
scribes his father and his own career as an artist. 
Four historical works are Lord Acton’s long-delayed 
Lectures on the French Revolution, Mr. Warre Cornish’s 
** History of the English Church in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury’, the Hon. J. W. Fortescue’s fifth and sixth volumes 
of his ‘‘ History of the British Army’’, Professor T. G. 
Tucker's ‘‘ Life in the Roman World of Nero and St. Paul’’, 
and Mr. J. Stuart Hay’s ‘* The Amazing Emperor Helio- 
gabalus’’. ‘‘ Overland to India’”’, by Dr. Sven Hedin, will 
appear in two volumes, with about 300 illustrations. It deals 
principally with Persia. ‘‘ The Glory of the Shia World ”’, 
prepared for the English reader by Major P, M, Sykes, 
describes the same country. ‘‘ The Broad Stone of Empire ’’, 
by Sir Charles Bruce G.C.M.G., is an exhaustive and authori- 
tative account of Crown Colony administration. ‘‘ The Con- 
flict of Colour’’, by B. L. Putnam Weale} is a study of the 
relations between the,white and the coloured races at the chief 
points of contact. ‘‘An Olive Branch in Ireland and its 
History ’’, by William O’Brien, is the story of the author’s 
latest attempt to settle the Irish question. 

Mr. Robert Scott (successor to Elliot Stock) has among his 
autumn announcements the Biography of Carlton W. J. 
Timothe Bright, Doctor of Physicke (1550-1615), illustrated 
with photographs and facsimiles; ‘‘ Irish Land and Irish 
Liberty : the New Lords of the Soil, their State, Prospects, 
and Future Influence in the British Empire’’, by Michael 
J. P. McCarthy; ‘‘ Eastern Pacific Lands: Tahiti and the 
Marquesas Islands ’’, with fifty-seven illustrations and seven 
maps, by F. W. Christian; ‘‘ The History of Wexford’’, 
Vol. VI., by P. H. Hore; ‘‘ The Oak: its Natural History, 
Antiquity, Folk-Lore, etc.’’, by Charles Mosley; a new 
series, ‘‘ Preachers of To-day ’’ ; a New Theological Library, 
edited by the Rev. J. Stuart Holden, the first volume being 
‘* Christ and Every-day Life’’, by the Rev. W. E, Chadwick 
D.D 

Mr. Heinemann will publish next week a translation of 
M. Romain Rolland’s novel ‘‘ Jean Christophe’ under the 
title of ‘‘ John Christopher—Dawn and Morning’’, The 
translation has been prepared by Mr. Gilbert Cannan. M. 
Romain Rolland was among the leaders of the ‘‘ Theatre du 
Peuple ’’, for which he wrote several plays. He is also the 
author of a Life of Beethoven and Michael Angelo. He is at 
present lecturing on music and art at the Sorbonng Univer- 
sity. His appearance as a novelist was quite sucden, and 
his story was recently described by Mr. Gosse as “‘ the noblest 
work of fiction of the twentieth century’’. Mr. Heinemann 
also announces the first volume of ‘‘ The Encyclopedia of 
Sport ’’, which extends from ‘‘ Aeronautics to Cricket ”’, 
among the contributors being Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, 
John Bickerdyke, William Senior, F. G. J. Ford, K. 8. Ran- 
jitsinhji, and B, J. T. Bosanquet. 

The Cambridge University Press have in hand: ‘‘ The 
Persian Revolution’’, by Mr. E. G. Browne M.A., and 
‘““The Constitution and Finance of English, Scottish 
and Irish Joint-Stock Companies to 1720”, by Mr. 
William Robert Scott M.A. In the Cambridge Manuals 
of Science and Letters will be issued this month: 
‘* The Coming of Evolution ”’, by Prof. J. W. Judd F.R.S. ; 
“The English Puritans’’, by Rev. John Brown D.D.; 
‘** Heredity ’’, by L. Doncaster; ‘‘ The Idea of God in Early 
Religions ’’, by Dr. F. B. Jevons; ‘‘ Plant-Animals ’’, by 
Prof. F. W. Keeble, and ‘‘ Cash and Credit’’, by D. A. 
Barker. Other volumes. promised include ‘‘ Aviation ’’, by 
Allan Ferguson. 

Messrs. Williams and Norgate have almost ready an édition 
de luxe of Sterne’s ‘‘ Sentimental Journey through France 
and Italy ’’, with illustrations from water-colour drawings 
by Everard Hopkins; and a new translation of ‘‘ The Sagas 
of Olaf Tryggvason and of Harald the Tyrant ’’, illustrated 
by Erik Werenskiold, Christian Krohg, and other Norwegian 
artists. 

In Messrs. William Blackwood’s list we find ‘“ Private 
Letters of the Marquess of Dalhousie’’, edited by J. G. A. 
Baird; ‘‘ Persia and Turkey in Revolt ’’; by David Fraser ; 
‘““The History of the Linlithgow and Stirlingshire Hunt, 
from 1775 to the Present ’’, by J. H. Rutherfurd ; ‘‘ History of 
the 91st Argyllshire Highlanders ’’, by R. P. Dunn Pattison ; 
‘*The Elements of British Forestry ’’, by John Nisbet ; ‘‘ The 
New Spirit in Egypt’’, by H. Hamilton Fyfe; and ‘‘ Greek 
Saints and their Festivals’’, by Mary Hamilton D.Litt. 

Mr. Eveleigh Nash has ready for immediate issue a nature 
book for children of all ages, ‘‘ A Book of Nimble Beasts ’’, 
by Douglas English; ‘‘ The Love Affairs of Lord Byron”’, 
by Francis Gribble; ‘‘The Romance of Princess Amelia, 
Sixth Daughter of George III.”’ ; ‘‘ Recollections of a Society 
Clairvoyant”’ ;.and ‘‘ True Stories of the Past’’, by Martin 
Hume, with a preface by R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 

Mr. Edward Arnold will publish ‘The Life of Cecil 

(Continued on page xiv.) 


MR. LANE’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


JUNGLE BY-WAYS IN INDIA: 
Leaves from the Notebook of a Sportsman and a 
Naturalist. 

By E. P. STEBBING, I.F.S., F.Z.S., F.R.G.S. With 

upwards of 100 Illustrations by the Author and others. 
Demy 8vo. 12s, 6d, net. [Just out. 

‘*The book is as instructive as itis entertaining, and should prove 

of great value to the novice anxious to tread in the author’s footsteps.’ 
' OUTLOOK, 


SERVICE AND SPORT IN THE 
SUDAN 


A Record of Administration in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
With some Intervals of Sport and Travel. By D. C. E. 
FF, COMYN, F.R.G.S. (late of the Black Watch). With 
16 Full-page Illustrations and 3 Maps, demy 8vo. 12s, 6d. net. 


CHARLES DE BOURBON, 
CONSTABLE OF FRANCE: 


“THE GREAT CONDOTTIERE.” 

By CHRISTOPHER HARE. With a Photogravure Frontis- 

piece and 16 other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

“* The great qualities of this remarkable man are admirably 
narrated in Mr. Hare’s book, It is no mere example of clever 


apologetics, but a most capable study of the Constable’s career and 
character,”,—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


PETER THE CRUEL: 


The Life of the Notorious Don Pedro of Spain, together 
with an Account of his Relations with the Famous 
Maria de Padilla. 

By EDWARD STORER. Many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d, net. [ Just out. 


CONFESSIONS OF A BARBARIAN 
By GEORGE SYLVESTER VIERECK, Author of “ The 
House of the Vampire,” ‘ A Game at Love,” &c. Crown 8vo. 
5s, net. 

“© 70 @ style half pungent and paradoxical as any Nietzsche he 

Joins a vein of half cynical tenderness which in its amorous passages 

zs strongly reminiscent of Heine.””—NATION. 


ON LIFE AND LETTERS 


By ANATOLE FRANCE. 6s, [1s¢ Series now ready. 


Polite Stories, including the hitherto Unpublished Story 
entitled ‘*A Frivolous Conversion.” By VERNON LEE. 
Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. net. 


THE SPHINX 
By OSCAR WILDE. A Poem. Uniform with ‘ Salome.” 
2s. 6d. net. Cover Design by CHARLES RICKETTS. 
Preface by ROBERT ROSS. [Ne-w Edition. 


By EDWARD H. COOPER, Author of ‘* Wyemarke and 
the Fairies,” ** Mr. Blake of Newmarket,” Xc. 


BELLCROFT PRIORY 


A Romance. By W. BOURNE COOKE, Author of 
Madame Domino,” ‘ Her Faithful Knight,” &c. 


THE HAND OF THE NORTH 


By MARION FOX, Author of ‘‘The Seven Nights.” 
. [Just out. 
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Messrs. WM. BLACKWOOD & 


PUBLICATIONS 
For the Autumn of 1910. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


WAR, POLICE, AND WATCH DOGS. 
By Major E. H. RICHARDSON. Illustrated. Ss. net. 


COLLECTED POEMS. 
Vol. I. contains: THE Loom or YEARS, THE FLOWER 
OF OLD JAPAN, THE or WILD TuyYME, and 
Forty SINGING SEAMEN. 
Vol. II. contains: Drakg, THE ENCHANTED ISLAND, 
and New Poems. 
By ALFRED NOYES. In2 vols. 5g. net each. 


PRACTICAL NURSING. 

By ISLA STEWART, Matron of St. Bartholomew’s 
_ Hospital, London ; and HERBERT E. CUFF, M.D., 
F.R.C.S., Medical Officer for General Purposes to the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, London; late Medical 
Superintendent, North Western Fever Hospital, Totten- 
ham, London. A New Edition, revised by H. E. CUFF ; 
assisted by B. CUTLER, Assistant Matron of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital. 5s. net. 


CHARACTER. 
By ALFRED WILLIAMS MOMERIE, D.Sc., LL.D., 
sometime Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
3s. 6d. net. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS 
OF METAPHYSICS. 
By JAMES LINDSAY, D.D., M.A., B.Sc., F.R.S.E., 


F.G.S., &c., Author of ‘Studies in European Philosophy,” 
&c., &c. Crown 8vo. 48. net. val 


THE IMMORTAL HOPE. 
By the Rev. S, H. MELLONE, D.Sc., Author of 


‘* Elements of Psychology,” ‘* An Introductory Text-Book | 


of Logic,” &c., 2s. 6d. 


THE PRIVATE LETTERS OF 

THE MARQUIS OF DALHOUSIE. 
Edited by J. G. A. BAIRD. With Portraits and Illus- 
trations. net. 

_ The letters contained in this volume were written by Lord Dalhousie to 
Sir George Couper, Bart., his oldest and dearest friend, though twenty-four 
years his senior. He and Fox Maule, afterwards Lord Panmure, were 
Lord Dalhousie $most favoured correspondents. The letter of September 18, 
1849, contains the following passage : “I write to you and Fox Maule— 
my oldest friend, my nearest kinsman. I have already told you I keep you 
as a safety-valve, through which I have a right to blow off feelings which 
I can express to no one in India but my wife, and do express to no one in 
Europe but your two selves.” 


PERSIA AND TURKEY IN REVOLT. 
By DAVID FRASER, Author of ‘* The Short Cut to 
India,” ‘The Marches of Hindustan,” ** A Modern Cam- 
paign.” With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 

12s. 6d. net. 


THE MAKERS of BLACK BASALTES. 
By »” Author of ‘* Words of an Eyewitness,” 
Cc. net. 


NEW SPIRIT IN EGYPT. 
By H. HAMILTON FYFE, Author of ‘‘ Annals of Our 
Time,” &c. 10s. 6d. net. 
SHIPS AND MEN. 
By DAVID HANNAY, Author of ‘A Short History of 
the Royal Navy.” With Illustrations, 6g. net. 
NOTES OF A LIFE 
(Professor Blackie’s Autobiograph 


By JOHN STUART BLACKIE, "Edited by his 
Nephew, A. STODART WALKER. 6s. net. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


FANCY FARM 
THE PRIZE 
A DEMOISELLE OF FRANCE By W. J. Eccorr. 


By NEIL Munro. 
By Sypney C. GRIER. 


SEED OF FIRE By R. S. MACNAMARA. 
SEEKERS ALL By Mrs, KENNETH CoMBE. 
MY LADY OF INTRIGUE By Humpurgy Jorpan. 
THE PILGRIM By ARTHUR LEwiIs. 


THE TEMPLETON TRADITION 
By ADAM GowANs WHYTE. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh & London. 


From CONSTABLE’S List 


JUST OUT 


THE LIFE oF TOLSTOY: 
LATER YEARS 


By AYLMER MAUDE. With Illustrations, 10/6 net. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH : “‘ We send readers to the book and advise them 
to study it; to read, mark, and learn it. This book would provide occupation 
Jor a month.” 

SUNDAY TIMES: “‘ A 300k that deserves to be read leisurely and to be 
thought over carefully at every stage ; there is enough material in it for weeks 
of reflection.” 

STANDARD: “Justice is done in every aspect of Tolstoy's genius and to 
the sincerity, courage, and tenacity of the man, as well as to his self-sacrifice 
and the extraordinary insight in regard to the forces which are shaping 
modern civilization.” 

Oniform with the above 


THE LIFE OF TOLSTOY: 
FIRST FIFTY YEARS [Third Edition: 


JOHN BROWN, Ai Biography, Fifty 
Years After, By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD. 
Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 

The author has had access toa vast amount of unused material, and this work, 


with its copious notes, bibliography, and authentic portraits, will appeal to all 
students of this thrilling and dramatic period in American history. 


By the Author of “‘ In the Days of the Councils.” 


POPE JOHN THE TWENTY-THIRD 
AND MASTER JOHN HUS OF BOHEMIA. 
By EUSTACE J. KITTS. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Observer.—‘ An admirable and scholarly volume.” 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF THE LAFAY- 
ETTES. By EDITH SICHEL, Author of ‘Catherine 
de Medici and the French Reformation,” &c. Mew Cheaper 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 5s, net. 

Evening Standard.—“ An rervneny J written page of history, and should 
make many new friends in this pleasant form.” 

THE LAND OF THE HITTITES. by 
JOHN GARSTANG, D.Sc., B.Litt., M.A. With a Pre- 
fatory Note by the Rev. Prof. A. H. SAYCE, D.D., D.Litt., 
M.A. Maps, Plans, and go Illustrations from Photographs ; 
also Bibliography, 12s, 6d. net. 


Travel and Exploration.—“' Dr. Garstang’s study of the mysterious race 
well deserves the epithet monumental.” ° 


ENGLISH LITERATURE AND RE- 
LIGION, 1800-1900. By E. MORTIMER CHAP- 
MAN. 8s. 6d, net. 


Dr. Witt1aM Barry in the Bookman.—“. . . Learned, pleasant, and in 
many ways suggestive volume. Mr. pman shows that religion may furnish 
a grand theme to literature.” 


THE LATEST FICTION.-—6s. each. 
THE CREATORS. By May SIncrair. 


Mr. James Doucuas writes: “If ‘The Creators’ had_been written ty 
Henry James or George Meredith, it would be hailed as a MASTERPIEC 
OF COMEDY.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘“‘ This extremely clever book.” 

The Observer.—'* The book is thoughtful and sincere ; it contains a whole 
gallery of finished and individual portraits.” 


ENCHANTED GROUND. By Harry JAmMes 
SMITH. 

Dundee Advertiser.—‘ The name of Harry James Smith is new to me, but 
I shall keep it in mind. For this novel is admirably written, with an individual 
Style and view.” 

Scotsman.—“ The novel is written with a fine command of English and a 
culture of style . . . it has atmosphere and character, its perusal is a pleasure.” 
THE LAND OF HIS FATHERS. By A. J. 

DAWSON, Author of ‘‘ The Message.” 


Times.—“ Very brightly and well written . . . full of life and character.” 


JIM OF THE RANGES. By G. B. Lancaster. 


Sunday Times.—“ Mrs. Lancaster has written some notable books, but this 


story is the strongest piece of her work we have seen. , . . The atmosphere of 
the Lesh is marvellously true to nature.” - ‘ 
Pall Mali Gazette.—“ . Many dramatic incidents, vivid and enthralling, 


bids us recommend this book to all who love a story BIG WITH ADVEN- 
TURE.” 


PONGO AND THE BULL. 


Author of ‘‘ A Change in the Cabinet.” 


JOHN WINTERBOURNE’S FAMILY. 


ALICE Brown. 
Author of “‘ Country Neighbours,” &c. 


CLEVER BETSY. 


CiaRA LovuIsE BURNHAM. 
Author of “* Jewel.” 


Please write Sor full List of Publications. 
LONDON: 10 ORANGE STREET, W.C. 
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Rhodes ”’, by Sir Lewis Michell; ‘‘ Hugh Oakeley Arnold- 
Forster ’’, a Memoir, by Mrs. Arnold-Forster ; ‘‘ Recollections 
of an Old Mountaineer ’’, by Walter Larden; ‘‘ The Develop- 
ment of British Forestry ’’, by A. C. Forbes F.H.A.S. ; ‘ Fly 
Leaves from a Fisherman’s Diary ’’, by Captain G. E. Sharp ; 
** Hereditary Characters ’’, by Charles Walker M.D. ; and the 
concluding volume of ‘‘ A Century of Empire, 1800-1900”, 
by Sir Herbert Maxwell. 

Messrs. A. and Black announce London ’’, illustrated 
in colour with numerous reproductions of the work of Mr. 
‘Herbert Marshall R.W.S., Mr. W. L. Wyllie R.A., Mr. 
Philip Norman, and others, the text by Mr. A. R. Hope 
Moncrieff; ‘The Charm of Gardens’’, by Dion Calthrop, 
illustrated by Miss Beatrice Parsons, Mr. Sutton Palmer, 
and Mr. George 8S. Elgood R.I.; and ‘‘ The Sea Kings of 
Crete and the Prehistoric Civilisation of Greece’’, by the 
Rey. James Baikie, illustrated with photographs and pro- 
vided with a map of Crete and a plan of the Palace of Knossos, 
where very extensive remains have been brought to light. 

From Messrs. T. C. and E. C. Jack’s list: ‘‘ The British 
Bird Book ’’, illustrated by two hundred coloured drawings of 
British birds and their eggs, and numerous photographs of 
their nests—editor, F. B. Kirkman B.A. ; ‘‘ Turner’s Golden 
Visions ’’, by C. Lewis Hind, illustrated by fifty reproductions 
in colour; “ The Book of Decorative Furniture: its Form, 
Colour, and History ’’, by Edwin Foley, Fellow Society of 
Designers, with one hundred reproductions in full colour of 
British and Continental furniture, from drawings by the 
author; ‘‘ The Louvre ’’, by Maurice W. Brockwell and Paul 
G. Konody, illustrated by fifty-four plates in colour, on 
mounts ; and ‘‘ The Book of Love’’, essays, poems, maxims, 
and prose passages, arranged by Arthur Ransome, with 
decorations by R. T. Rose. 

Messrs. George Allen will publish Lady Blennerhassett’s 
‘* Madame de Maintenon and Louis XIV.’’, and Miss Rose 
Kingsley’s ‘‘ Rhone Country’. They will start their British 
Empire series with the Duke of Argyll’s ‘‘ Canada ’’. The 
series will include Mr. Merriman’s ‘‘ South Africa ’’ and 
Sir J. D. Rees’ ‘‘ India ”’. 

Under the title ‘‘ The Artistic Side of Photography ’’ Mr. 
A. J. Anderson has written and Mr. Stanley Paul will 
publish a volume which treats of the latest artistic develop- 
ments of photography. 

Messrs. Siegle Hill have ready what they regard as a unique 
edition of FitzGerald’s ‘“‘ Rubaiyat ’’ of Omar Khayyam, with 
a preface by.Mr. A. C. Benson. Every page of the text has 
been engrossed by hand in the style of the early MS. writers 
by F. Sangorski and G. Sutcliff; who are also responsible for 
the illustrations in colour. 

Walter Crane’s new colour book ‘‘ Rumbo Rhymes” will 
be issued by Messrs. Harper and Brothers in a few days. 
There are thirty-six drawings of birds, beasts and fishes, 
illustrating humorous verses by Alfred C. Calmour, in which 
man’s lordship over the earth is satirised. 

Admiral A. T. Mahan’s new book, ‘‘The Interest of 
America in International Conditions’’, will be published 
shortly by Messrs. Sampson Low. 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton announce the publication 
of ‘‘The Awakening of India’’, by J. Ramsay Macdonald 
M.P. 

Mr. Fifield has nearly ready ‘‘ Egypt’s Ruin: a Financial 
and Administrative Record ’’, by Mr. Theodore Rothstein, 
with an introduction by Mr. W. S. Blunt. 

Miss Florence Converse, the author of ‘‘ The House of 
Prayer’, has written, and Messrs. Dent are publishing, a 
romance. of the days of Chaucer, under the title of ‘* Long 
Will”’, Long Will personifying the authorship of ‘ Piers 
Plowman 


New and Cheaper €dition. 


MEMORIES OF GARDENS. 
By ALEX. INNES SHAND. 


With a Memoir by Sir RowLanp BLENNERHASSETT. 


A delightful gift-book. The- New Edition in all 
except the cover is practically identical with the old, 
and is one-third the price. 


Order of your bookseller, or direct from the Office, 
3s. 10d. post free. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


George Allen & Sons’ 
New Books. 


NEW FICTION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. each volume. 
THE IDEALIST AND MARY 
TREHERNE. 


By EDITH MARY MOORE, Author of ** The Lure of Eve,” Xe. 
With Frontispiece. [/mmediately. 


A DREAMER’S TALES. 
By LORD DUNSANY, Author of ‘‘ The Sword of Welleran.” 


With 9 Full-page Illustrations by §, H. SIME. 
[ Just out. 


LOUIS XIV. AND MADAME DE 
MAINTENON 
(The Anonymous Queen of France). 
By CHARLOTTE LADY BLENNERHASSET. 


With 20 Full-page Illustrations and Portraits. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
gilt top, 15s. net. [Oct. 18. 


LETTERS OF MARTHA LADY 
GIFFARD. 

A Sequel to “*The Letters of Dorothy Osborne.” 
Edited by JULIA LONGE, with a Preface by JUDGE PARRY, 
and 20 Full-page Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 

cloth, gilt top, 15s. net. [ Shortly. 


IN THE RHONE COUNTRY 
By ROSE KINGSLEY, Author of ‘Eversley Gardens and 


Others,” &c. 
With 52 Full-page Illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 108, Gd, net. [Oct. 18. 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASONS 


An Anthology of verse arranged by G. A. B. DEWAR. With 
12 Full-page Illustrations in Colour. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 5S. net.  [Shortly. 
SPRING BLOSSOMS. Four volumes. Each 
A SUMMER GARLAND. | with 3 Full-page Illus- 
AUTUMN GLEANINGS. trations in Colour, and 
WINTER THOUGHTS. Cone 

Boards, gilt top, 18. Gd. net each. [Oc?. 14. 


COUNTY CHURCHES 
General Editor: Rev. J. CHARLES COX. LL.D., F.S.A. 


Each Volume Ilustrated with Half-Tone and Line Illustrations, 
F’cap. 8vo. Cloth. 2S. Gd. per vol. net. 
A NEW SERIES OF HANDY GUIDES. 

As every old Parish Church will be included in these little 
volumes, the treatment of them must of necessity be brief. The 
special architectural features of each fabric wi!l be deseribed, 
and reference made to FONTS, PULPITS, SCREENS, STALLS and 
BENCHES, SEDILIA, LECTERNS, CHESTS, BRASSES, and 
MONUMENTS, when of any moment, and the initial dates will be 
given of the REGISTERS. 


NORFOLK. In 2 vols., sold separately, 3S. net each. 
By J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A. = [Next week. 
SURREY.. By J. E. MORRIS, B.A. [Next week. 


DINANDERIE 
A History and Description of Medieval Art Work 
in Copper, Brass, and Bronze. 
By J. TAVENOR-PERRY. 


With 1 Photogravure, 48 Full-page Illustrations, and 71 Drawings 


in the text. Crown 4to. Specially Designed Cloth Cover, 21s. net. 
‘ [/ust out. 
An attractive volume, extremely well illustrated.” — Vestminster Gazette. 


SANCTUARIES AND SANCTUARY 


SEEKERS OF MEDIZ VAL ENGLAND. 


By the Rev. J. C. COX, L.L.D,, F.S.A. With 16 full-page 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 156. net. 


VENICE IN THE XIIIth AND XIVth 
CENTURIES. 
F. C. HODGSON, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 


With 21 Full-page Illustrations, 620 pages crown 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. net. 


LONDON: GEORGE ALLEN & SONS, 
RUSKIN HOUSE, RATHBONE PLACE. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 
FROM ROBERT SCOTT’S LIST 


Invaluable to Book Collectors 


THE NEW VOLUME FOR 1910 
BOOK-PRICES CURRENT 


Volume XXIV. By J. HERBERT SLATER 
Demy 8vo. buckram gilt, £1. 7s. 6d, net. 
This volume contains all that is worth mentioning of 71 Sales by 


Auction which have been held in London and elsewhere, from 
October, 1909, until the close of the season in July last —694 pp. in all. 


By F. W. CHRISTIAN, Author of ‘‘ The Caroline Islands.” 


EASTERN PACIFIC LANDS 
TAHITI AND THE MARQUESAS ISLANDS 


Fifty-seven Illustrations, Seven Maps, and a 
copious Index. 7s, 6d, net. 


A volume of interest to the traveller, folk-lorist, and philologist, as well as to 
the general reader. 


Large square Svo. 


By MICHAEL J. F. McCARTHY 


IRISH LAND IRISH LIBERTY 
THE NEW LORDS OF THE SOIL 
Demy Svo. cloth gilt, 7s, 6d. net. 


Every British taxpayer should obtain and read this important work on the 


Irish Land Question, discussing as it does the State, Prospects and Future 


Influence in the British Empire of these ‘‘ New Lords of the Irish Soil. 


For the Amateur 


HOW TO TRACE A PEDIGREE 


By A.C. CROFTON. Cloth, 2s, net. 
The special aim of this volume is to help the amateur to become a successful 
pedigree hunter. 


Three Volumes of Religious Verse 


SONGS OF THE DAY SPRING 
By F. BREBNER. = Cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. net. 


A volume of Religious Sonnets dealing with such themes as Immortality 
and the Power of the Gospel to transform the human heart among the heathen 
races. 


ROSELLE, and other Poems 
By RUTH HELEN FARRANT. Cloth cilt, 2s. 6d, net. 


A miscellaneous collection of poems widely differing in subject and style. 


EVERYDAY SONGS IN 
WOMAN'S LIFE 
By HELEN F. L. TURNBULL. Cloth gilt, 2s, 6d. net. 


“These verses go straight to the reader's heart... They are musical, 
graceful, and pathetic, touched with the light from above.”—Record, ~ 


A Thoughtful and Suggestive Book 


HE RESTORETH MY SOUL 


By A. H. W. (Canada). = Cloth gilt, 6s, net. 


- “A fresh treatment of a great theme, marked by knowledge and insight.” 
Aldersgate Magazine. 


A Religious Biography 


ROBERT MURRAY M'CHEYNE 


By J. C. SMITH. Illustrated, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. net. 


‘* Throws a fresh light—the most interesting light of all, because that of 
personal experience—on one of the most’remarkable spiritual movements in the 
religious life of Scotland.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


London: ROBERT SCOTT, Successor to ELLIOT STOCK, 


62 Paternoster Row, E.C,- And of all Booksellers,” 


Messrs. REBMAN’S LIST. 


MESSRS. REBMAN LTD., have the pleasure to announce a New Volume by 
Dr. MAX NORDAU, Author of “ Dezeneration,” &c., entitled 


THE INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY. 
Just Ready. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Price 8s, net. 

In Press. Ready this Month. 

Demy 8vo. Illustrated with numerous half-tone plates. Price 10s. 6d. net. 

MAKERS OF MAN. A Study of Human 


Initiative. 
By CHAS, J. WHITBY, M.D., B.A., Author of ‘‘ The Wisdom of 
Plotinus,” &c. 


In Press. Ready this Month. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. net. 
THE MODERN TREATMENT OF 
ALCOHOLISM ani DRUG NARCOTISM. 


By C. A. McBRIDE, M.D., C.M., L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S. (Edin.), &c. 


Dr. BERRY HART'S NEW BOOK. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 5s. net. 


PHASES OF EVOLUTION AND 


HEREDITY. 
By DAVID BERRY HART, M.D., F.R.C.P. (Edin.). 
In this work the chief mechanism of Evolution—namely, Darwinism, 
Wiesmannism, and also Mnemism—are critically considered in modern lights. 
Mendelism is especially gone into, and a new scheme as to Mendel’s crossing 
experiments is suggested. 
“* Remarkably interesting.” —Scotsman. 


Just issued. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 5S. net. 
SUBCONSCIOUS PHENOMENA. 
By HUGO MUNSTERBERG, THEODORE RIBOT, PIERRE JANET, 
JOSEPH JASTROW, BERNARD HART, and 
MORTON PRINCE (Editor). 


One of the most important monographs on the subject of the subconscious 
yet published. 


Ready soon. 12mo. Cloth. Price 6s. 6d. net. 
Prof. MARK BALDWIN’S New Volume. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIETY, 


or Psychology and Sociology. 
Prof. Baldwin, the head of the Dept. of Philosophy at Johns Hopkins 
University, is generally conceded the most eminent American Psychologist, and 
his latest work is sure to attract considerable attention. 


MESSRS. REBMAN, LTD., have much pleasure ‘in announcing the 
following unique work, which will be published shortly, 


THE ROMANCE OF THE FIDDLE. 
By E. VAN DER STRAETEN. 

This book is the first and only book telling how the study of the Violin 
commenced and developed, showing the way in which the earliest executants 
proceeded to acquire technical knowledge of the instrument. ‘The book is full 
of interesting references which are based upon the most careful historical 
research, and as such of great value to students of Musical history and Musical 
manners and life in the olden times. 

Fcap 4to. hand-ome cloth, fully Illustrated. 


TO LIBRARIANS AND OTHERS. 


Messrs. REBMAN, LTD., the publishers of Rev. Holden E. Sampson’s 
very remarkable books, ** Progressive Creation,” 2 vols., 21s, net, 
and ‘* Progressive Redemption,” 1 vol., 12s. 6d. net, draw the 
special attention of Librarians and others to the notice which 
appears of the last-mentioned work in the September issue of the 
‘Contemporary Review,” and in which the following striking 
sentences occur :— ; 

‘‘ Mr. Sampson is a writer of power and great imagination . . . we do 

not pretend to review this book, but its spirituality is both intense and 
obvious... The book is indeed apocalyptic, and 
might well be placed in the Public Libraries with 

‘* Progressive Creation,” for apocalyptic books are rare in this 
generation. 


Second Large Impression. Equivalent to mg y so-called ‘Sixth Editions.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE PRINCE OF DESTINY. 
By SARATH KUMAR GHOSH. 

This Romance has received the keenest appreciation from the Queen and 
other members of the Royal Family as a revelation of Britain’s hidden peril in 
India, by an Indian who loves Britain and India equally. It is admittedly 
Tue On y book on India revealing the condition of and sources of the present 
unrest in our great Eastern Dependency. 

Nore.—A drama by the same Author and bearing the same Title is now 
ready. Crown 8vo. cloth. Price is. 6d. net, by post, 1s. 9d. 


A Charming Book for Juveniles—young or old. 
Just Published. F¥cap. 4to. handsome cloth. Price 5s, net. 


THE HOUSE of the SLEEPING WINDS, 


and other Stories, some based on Cornish Folk-lore. 
Dedicated by permission to the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Truro. 
By ENYS TREGARTHEN, 
Author of ‘‘ The Piskey Purse,” ‘‘ Legends and Tales of North Cornwall,” &c. 
With 27 original Illustrations and a Coloured Frontispiece by 
NANNIE PRESTON, 


‘Messrs. REBMAN’S “‘SUCCESSFUL” SERIES 


Crown &vo. Illustrated. Cloth. Price 2s, 6d. each. Post free, 2s. 9d. each, 
The two latest Vols. are 


THE SUCCESSFUL HOME COOK. 


By LUCY H. YATES, Author of “‘ Successful Jam Making.” 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY PRODUCTION 
Full List and 


By J. W. HURST, Author of “ The Life Story of a Fowl,” &c. 
Descriptive Circulars 


REBMAN Ltd., 


sent on 
application. 


129 Shaftesbury 
Avenue, W.C. 


London: 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


SIX ESSAYS ON JOHNSON. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON: THE LESLIE STEPHEN LECTURE 
—ON THE TWO-HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
JOHNSON’S BIRTH—JOHNSON WITHOUT BOSWELL— 
JOHNSON ON SHAKESPEARE—EARLY LIVES OF THE 
POETS—JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS. 
By WALTER RALEIGH. 8vo. 5s, net. 


ESSAYS AND STUDIES BY 
MEMBERS OF 
THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION. 


ENGLISH PLACE-NAMES, Henry BrapL_ey.—ON THE 
PRESENT STATE OF ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION, 
RoBERt BripGEs.—BROWNING, W. P. Ker. — BLIND 
HARRY’S “WALLACE,” GeorGE — SHAKE- 
SPEARE AND THE GRAND STYLE, GEorGE SAINTSBURY. 
—SOME SUGGESTIONS ABOUT BAD POETRY, EpitH 
SICHEL.--CARLYLE AND HIS GERMAN MASTERS, C. E. 
VAUGHAN. 
Collected by A, C. BRADLEY. 8vo. 5s. net. 


FIFTEEN HALF-VOLUMES NOW PUBLISHED. 
THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Edited by Sir James Murray. Complete from A—SCOUR- 
ING. Just pubdlished.—Double Section, Vol. IX. T— 
TEALT, by Sir James Murray. 58, 


TUDOR AND STUART LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUMES.’ 


Crown 8vo. bound in Stamped Paper, imitating the Binding of the 
Tudor Period, 5s, net each. 


TRAHERNE’S POEMS OF FELICITY. 


Now first printed from a MS. in the British Museum. Edited 
by H. I. BEL. [/mmediately. 


SHAKESPEARE’S MERRY WIVES OF 


WINDSOR. Printed from the Quarto of 1602. Introduction 
by W. W. GREG. 


THE OXFORD BOOK of ITALIAN VERSE, 
XIlIth Century-X1IXth Century. Chosen by St. Joun 
Lucas. Fcap. 8vo. 6s, net; on Oxford India paper, 7s. 6d. 
net. 


TUDOR and STUART PROCLAMATIONS, 
1485-1714. Calendared by R. STEELE, under the direc- 
tion of the Eart oF CRAWFORD, K.T. 2 vols. 

[/mmediately. 

PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF UNI- 
VERSITY REFORM. Report of Hebdomadal Council. 
With an Introduction submitted on behalf of the Council by 
LorD CURZON OF KEDLESTON. 8vo. 1s. 6d, net. 


UNIVERSITY REFORM. By Lorp Curzon 


OF KEDLESTON. 8vo. 2s, 6d. net. 


THE WORKS OF ARISTOTLE. Translated 
into English under the Editorship of J. A. SmiTH and 


W. D. Ross. Historia Animalium. By D'Arcy W. 
TuHompson. Vol. IV. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ELEMENTS of JURISPRUDENCE. 
By T. E. HOLLAND. Eleventh Edition, 1910. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


AMERIC] N RAILWAY PROBLEMS IN 
THE LIGHT OF EUROPEAN EXPERIENCE; 
or, Government Regulation Government 

Operation of Railwa By Cart S. VROOMAN, 
Crown 8vo. 6s, wet. 


CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUE (160 PAGES) 
posi free on application. 


LONDON : 
HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 


GREENING’S NEW AND 


FORTHCOMING WORKS 


Extremely interesting and instructive reading.” — 77ruth. 


MAD MAJESTIES. 


By Dr. A. S, RAPPOPORT, 
Author of ‘* Royal Lovers and Mistresses,” &c. 
fully Illustrated, 16s, net. 


Demy 8vo. 


A New and important work by the Author of ‘ Education, 
Personality and Crime.” 


UNFINISHED MAN. 
By Dr. ALBERT WILSON. 
Demy Svo, fully Illustrated, 10s, 6d. net. 


A New Work by the Author of ‘* Seen and Unseen.” 


THE PSYCHIC REALM. 


By E. KATHARINE BATES. 
Crown S8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING FICTION. 


A King’s Masquerade 

For No Man Knoweth 

The Blinding Light 
Princess Calva 

Johnny 

Bohemian Blood 

The Island of Regeneration 
The Revolt at Roskelly’s 

A Man’s Woman 

Vic Victa 

A Cirl’s Head 

The Cardinal’s Past 
Love and the Forge 
The Black Abolitionist 
A Dreamer’s Tragedy 
Allah the Avenger 
Bermadu 

Doctor Crey 


May WYNNE 

VERE CAMPBELL. 
CoLiins 
Davip WHITELAW 
HERBERT GEORGE 
LesTER LuRGAN 
Cyrus BRADY 
CALNE 
RATHMELL WILSON 
A, E. CAREY 
EDGAR JEPSON 
W. KaYE 
Frank DILNOT 
Rey. J. F. BRADLEY 
OwEN STRANGER 

F. CowLey WHITEHOUSE 
R. M. Conotiy 
STEPHEN ANDREW 


All the above at 
SIX SHILLINGS. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE LOTUS LIBRARY. 
A Passion of the South ALPHONSE DAUDET 
Our Lady of Lies Paut BourGET 
The Disaster and Victor MARGUERITE 
The Woman of Mystery GrorcES OHNE? 
The Diamond Necklace Frantz Funck-BRENTANO: 
Cagliostro & Company Frantz Funck-BRENTANO: 


12mo. cloth, 1s, 6d, net; leather, 2s, net. 


Complete Catalogue on application. 
GREENING & CO., Ltp., 91 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C- 


Printed for the Proprietors by SpotTiswoope & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Recinacp Wester Pacs, at the Office, 10 King Street, 
Covent Garden in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of London.—Satwrday, 8 October, 1910. 
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